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OTICE.—The MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET, will be closed for the 
VACATION on MONDAY nest, the 10th inst. 


Peirise ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 

will be held at DUBLIN, commencing on August 26, 1857, under 

the Presidency of the Rev. H. LLOYD, D.D., D.C.L., V.-P.R.LA, 
The Reception Room will be in the Examination Hall in 

Trinity College. 

* Notices of C 








i i ded to be read to the Associa- 
% panied by a whether the Author will be 
t at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to L. E. Foote, Esq., Rev. Prof. Jellett, and Dr. Hancock, 
Local Secretaries, Dublin. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN d ily 
from Ten to Six, till the 29th inst. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTINGS AND WORKS 

OF ART.—This Exhibition will CLUSE this day, SATURDAY, 
August 8th, to be RE-OPENED on MONDAY, August 17th, 
with the addition of several works of high class, selected from the 
ROYAL ACADEMY and other London Galleries recently closed. 


EDWARD SALOMONS, Hon. Sec. 


ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 


Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 
68, New Bond Street, from Nine to Six.—Admission, One?Shilling, 
Will close on the 3ist instant. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Number for AUGUST contains— ’ 


LORD ‘BROUGHAM. 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and i874, Bien °/!ly - 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 4 























THE AQUARIUM. — LIVING MARINE 
and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite on SALE. Aan illus- 
trated, priced, and descriptive list on application The Tanks by 
Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices.—W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 
20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, W. 








‘POPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 


OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 


London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


FEENY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 


in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. . 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Folio, price £5 5s. 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
al Civil Service. The Botanical De-criptions and Analyses 
by J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
anilluminated title-page by Fircx. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844, 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
olf be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 


Allway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. poate hi eel. 
Gents alone may be insured against by the Journey or by the 

ot ae principal Railway _o. where also Forms of 
rospectuses ma: had—and of the Provincial 
— at the Head Oftice, London. ee 
The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid ov Compensation for Accidents—£22,722. ' 
way Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Offce, 3, Old Broad Street, E,C, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








A Vatuaste “ARncHxOLOGICAL anD Historicat Liprary oF A 
GENTLEMAN, INCLUDING SOME VALUABLE Law Books, TOGETHER 
WITH THE GEOLOGICAL AND ScreNTIFIC LiBRARY OF THE LATE 
Epwarp Forsts, Esa, F.R.S. 


} ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the 
llth of August, and Five following Days, at One o'clock precisely, 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSEMBLAGE OF BOOKS, embracing the 
ARCHAZZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL LIBRARY OF A 
GENTLEMAN, including some Valuable Law Books, among 
which are most of the best Modern Reports ; the GEOLOGICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY OF THE LATR EDWARD 
FORBES, Esq., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh; Former Professor of Zoology at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, London; Valuable Botanical 
Works ; Rare and very Curious Books in Early English Lite- 
rature, from an Old Family Library in Scotland; also, some Rare 
and Interesting Volumes, and a Collection of Autograph Letters, 
the Property of a Gentleman residing in the Country. 
May be Viewed Saturday and Monday previous, and Catalogues 
had ; if in the Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 





LONDON, JULY 25rn, 1857. 
HE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS HAVE 
Leen made by Mr. MASON in the Madeira Islands :— 
DRIED PLANTS; about 500 species named: many are new 
and interesting species, not contaimed in any list. Price €2 per 


100, 

A Set of about 45 DRIED FERNS. Price £1. 

A Collection of the WOODS OF MADEIRA, which are very 
interesting both commercially and botanically. consisting either 
of sections of the Trunks, or of Blocks, as preferred. For List of 
Species, vide Hoskin’s ‘ Journal of Botany,’ August, 1857. This 
Collection is strongly recommended by Sir WILLIAM J. 
HOOKER, Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and has been 
supplied w the British Museum and other Government Institu- 
tions. Price £5 5s. the set-of 21 Species, including excelent 
Dried Specimens of the Flowers, Fruit, and Foliage. 

* A “= of 35 Species of the Land Shells of the Madeiras, named. 
rice £5. 

A Collection of about 300 Species of Madeira Coleoptera. 
Price £5. 

Gorgonias and other Zoophytes, Echini, Starfish, &c.; Crustacea 
in Spirits, and Dried; Marine Shells, Seeds, &c., &c. 

Applieation to be made to NATHANIEL HASLOPE MASON, 
F.L.S., 3, Red Lion Square, London, W.€. . 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
This day is published, in a neat pocket volume of 220 pages, 
price 5s. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 

Compiled from Professor HARVEY’S Phycologia sritannica. 
Preracs.—The Publisher of the “‘ Phycologia Britannica,” con- 
sidering that a re-issue of that work in acheaper and more com- 
pendious form would be ptable to many collect of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represer- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 

continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. W.H.H. 





THE ATLAS. 
Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Parr I., 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 
TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at 
the cost of ‘Three Guineas, with a hand volume, ining a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 
Isles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey's “‘ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give 9 faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





HEAP BOOKS at MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 
Upwards of One Hundred Thousand Volumes, the Surplus 
Stock of the Past and Present Season, are now ON SALE at 
Greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. Lists may be obtained on ap- 
plication. 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford Street, London, and 
Cross Street, Manchester. 








EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—A revised 
List of Recent Works in Circulation and for Sale at 
MUDIE's SELEC? LIBRARY is now ready, and may be ob- 
tained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford Street, London, and 
Cross Street, Manchester. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE ECLIPSE OF nae. 
Just published, in Two volumes, fep. 8vo, price 12s. cloth,” * 
GELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPON- 
DEN 


NCE of R. E. H. GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the 
Author of “‘ The Eclipse of Faith ” 


London: Lorgman, Brown, and Co. 


ORKSHIRE.—The POST-OFFICE DI- 

RECTORY of this County, with Maps of each of the Three 
Ridings, is now Ready. Price 36s. 

Kelly and Co., 18 to 21, Old Boswell Court, St. Clement’s, Strand, 


W.C., and sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. By 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MD., F.R.S. Ed., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Consulting Physician 
of the Bristol General Hospital. ts ’ 
London : Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





SECOND CURRICULUM. 
Just published, in 8vo. cloth, price 73, Dedicated by Permission 
to Right Hon. Viscount Pa’merston, G.C.B., 


YHE PHYSICIAN FOR ALL; his Philo- 
sophy, his Experience, and his Missivn. Second Curriculum. 
Treats of the Constitution of the Blood, its Disorders,and their 
T 3 and Specifications on Pulmonary, Renal, and Skin 
Diseases, with Observations on Anomalous Diseases. By JOHN 
SPURGIN. M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society; Senior Physician to the 
Foundling Hospital, and Honorary Physician to St. Mark's 
Hospiral. 


London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 








NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY. 


In smal!) octavo, price 5s. 


UEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, Vol. VI. 
On the PERSON ard’OFFICE of CHRIST. By HENRY 
ALFORD, B.D., Dean of Canterbury; late Minister of the 
Chapel. 
" Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE FIFTH 


VOLUME, (on DIVINE LOVE.) Ss. 


THE..SEYVENTH AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME is in the press. 


HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at ls.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 
Jchn F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
K Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volames, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7, 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
l4s.; plain, 6s. With coloured frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


BE Tse POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 26 
Plates. Fall coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. . (S.) 


H{OULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 

that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
COWAN and CO.’8 BIBBES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
enabled to offer an assortment of nearly 170 kinds,in various 
bindings, suitable for the Pocket, Pew, or Study, ranging in price 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have a supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 

Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixt 
Thousand References and various Readings. Reviga “ . 
Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D., Regius J on oF 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 
“Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improvenitll 
have hitherto been accustomed to; and m 
come. d an amount of attention and 











Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





amply repay him for his pains.”—Concrecat@s 
This edition of the Bible may be had i,a*gt 
bindings, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30"eh 
London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Pa 
Edinburgh: Cowan and Cp 





Rotanical Excursion round the World; Jf 
by Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R,S. 20 plates 
lithography. 19s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. ALEXANDER SMITHS NEW VOLUME, 


“CITY POEMS,” 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE. 











NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. | 


Now ready, in a neat pocket: volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


COMPILED FROM 


Professor Harkey’s Phycologin Britannica, 


PREFACE.—the Publisher of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ considering that a re-issue of that 
work in a cheaper and more compendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter-press, accompanied by an Atlas of 
Figures copied on « reduced scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in this 
place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have readily consented, and have also looked 
over the sheets as they passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. The Plates 
as far as they have been finished, give fair representations of the portions of the original figures co ied; 
and shall continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses, W. H. i. ; 


Trin. Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. 





THE ATLAS. 
Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. ‘coloured, of 


THE 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Professor Harbey's Phvcalogin Britannica. 


DRAWN FROM 
The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsom st 
containing a characteristic figure, with dissectios where needful, of ies of i iting the 
mage: Shall eae asa a " every known species of Seaweed inhabiting the 
The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Harvey’s “Paycorogra Britannica,” will,in this work, 


be reproduced in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species i P i 
containing from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scale. P re ee ae 











LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 16s., at which it was published, to Nine Shillings, extra boards, 


FLORA DEVONIENSIS: | 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Plants growing Wild in the County of 
Devon, with Geographical Distribution, &e. | 


By the Rev. J. P. JONES, and J. F. KINGSTON. 





In small 4to, price 12s,, or, in solid whole calf binding, old style, 16s. 


OPUSCULA OMNIA BOTANICA THOMA JOHNSONT: 


Edita a T. S. RALPH, ALLS., &. 
With Plates and Map. (1629-41.) London, 1847. 








The various Works may also be had separately—viz., 
ITER. PLANTARUM Investigationis ergo susceptum in Agrum| 


Cantianum, &c. Ericetum Hamstedianum, sive Plantarum ibi crescentium observatio. 1629. 38. 


DESCRIPTIO ITINERIS Plantarum Investigationis ergo suscepti 


in Agrim Cantianum, &c. 1632. Plate. 5s, 


MERCURIUS BOTANICUS, sive Plantarum gratia suscepti Itine- 


same 1084. Ejusdem Mercurii Botanici pars altera, sive Itineris in Cambriam descriptio, &. 
‘eg 3, - 08. 





- *," The above are beautifully reprinted, and with a strict regard to fidelity. 





WILLIAM PAMPLIN, 45, FRITH STREET, SOHO, 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
The following are now ready :— 


ANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS Iy 


i WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Maps, post 8y0, 
is. P 


2, 
PIANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps, post 8vo, 6s. 


3. 
FANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
KENT, SURREY, SUSSEX, AND HANTS. Ma 
post Svo. (Just ready,” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





| XHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIIL, 


Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE FRENCH CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS. 
ELECTIONEERING. 
IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
ale DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 
NA. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
HOMERIC CHARACTERS — HECTOR, HELEN, AND 


PARIS, 
THE DIVORCE BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


o Ferrey tT 
Q 





Price 2s. 


J OOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. CIII.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
NOTES MADE DURING THE RECENT EXPEDITION 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PORTION OF AUSTRA- 
LIA By jir. MUELLER. 
LETTERS ON THE NORTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. By A. C. GREGORY. 
ON THREE NEW INDIAN SCROPHULARINEX. By 
Dr. J. D. HOOKER. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS 
OF LINNASUS. ByN, A. DALZELL. 
DR. BAIKIE’S SECOND EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
UP THE KWORA. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
DESTRUCTION OF THE GUTTA PERCHA TREES IN 
SINGAPORE. 
MUSSCHIA WOLLASTONI. 
SELECTION OF WOODS FROM THE ISLAND OF 
MADEIRA, 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
THE CANADIAN NATURALIST AND GEOLOGIST. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 
100 coloured places. 

“In the exqaisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants."— 
WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN QUARTERLY KEVIEW. 


> 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W.LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 


| sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 


by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—LiverpPoot CouRiEn. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 


Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 

Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 





| new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 


Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. ‘ 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
J. F. HOPE’S NEW BOOKS. 


STARTLING NEW WORK. 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. : 
OLLAND : its Institutions, its Press, its 


f Court 
Kings, and its Prisons. With an Exposure ol ©0- 
Secrets and Intriguess. By E. MEETER. {At all the Libraries. 


“This is exactly the book that people would like to see." 
Saturpay Review. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. ready on Monday, 4 
MESS-TABLE STORIES; Anecdotes an 


Pasquinades to promote Mirth and Good Digestion. By HOIN 
SIRMOON. 


J. F. HOPE, 15, Great Marlborough Street. 
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IN 
8yo0, 
IN For the Country and Seaside. 
m : THE AQUARIUM y 
y. } 
"4 waka a cake [This day. By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 

. 22, 

S a. WEEDS. HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 

ia ns fager agg £3 ~y [Part I. 68, thie day. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 

3. 23. 

EXOTIC FERNS. POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
pe By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Eight Plates, 10s.] Part I. on Sept. let. By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 

4. 24, 
GENERA OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
=e By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Thirty-five Plates, 42s. [In Preparation. By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
5. 25. 
aie GENERA OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Twenty-nine Plates, 42s, [In Preparation, By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
TION 
STRA- 6. 26. 
RING PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
" By Professor HARVEY. 300 Plates, £7 10s. { Subscribing, By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s 6d. 
7. 27. 
ad PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
By PROFESSOR HARVEY. 360 Plates, £7 17s. 6d. Edited by Dr. DAUBENY, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
8. 28, 
sie CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
D OF By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Six Plates, 3s.6d. [Published monthly. By T. MOORE, F.L.S, Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 
9. 29, 
T. FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 180 Plates, £12 12s. [ Ready. By R. M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
10, 30. 
OUS FLORA OF TASMANIA. HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
—— By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, £1 11s, 6d. By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D. ‘Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 
ca. ll. CaM SP Oy 31. 

FLORA ANTARCTICA. HISTORY OF PALMS. 
fa By Dr. HOOKER, F.B.S. 200 Plates, £10 15s. By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.8. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
ao: 12, 32. 

SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
=" By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Thirty Plates, £3 10s, By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
rIsH BRITISH MYCOLOGY. )PHY’ 
bt By Mrs, HUSSEY. Ninety Plates, £7 12s. 64. a F OF poor te ia ‘die. 02. 

14, 34, 
hon BRITISH ESCULENT FUNGI. HISTORY OF MOLLUSGA. 
ced sie By Dr. BADHAM. Twenty Plates, 21s, By MARY ROBERTS. Eighiteen Plates, 10s, 6d. 
nd phy- 15. 35 
or CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. ; 
¢ By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 1344 Plates, £84 [Continued monthly. bet rg pd pene mee is 
7Y.— 16. 36. 
oleened CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 
= By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 300 Plates, £10, eee ae eee Poco ae 
umbers, 17, 
i CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 7 , 
er i : POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
ch. By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. 770 Plates, £21. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty oi 10s, 6d. 

18, 
wait HIMALAYA AND THIBET. ay 

By Dr. THOMSON, F.R.S. Plates and Map, 15s. ae Sek sie gg 64. 

19, 

AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. wan 
sit By A. R. WALLACE. Plates and Map, 18s. at ogy tt aie 10s. 64. 
‘a 20, 
yes INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. ) 

By G. GARDNER, F.L.S. Plate and Map, 12s. SES aaa cone 
3 and é 
LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. Three volumes. 
[Now ready. 

“Graven in letters of fire. A most remarkable novel. 
Written with a force and an invective that might have 
become a female Juvenal.”—Przss. 

“Tn its deep, passionate energy it resembles ‘ Jane Eyre.’” 
—Joun Buu. 


11, 

SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN, 
Wanderings around the a of the Prophet, and 
across the Ethiopian Desert. By JAMES HAMILTON, 
Author of “Travels in Northern Africa.” 


Post 8vo, 
with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


[Published this day. 
III. : 
QUINLAND; or, Varieties in American 
Life. Two vols,, 21s, [Now ready. 


Iv. 

CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE IS- 
LANDS OF THE PACIFIC IN 1855-56. By J. 
D’EWES, Esq. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

[Published this day. 

v. 

SIX YEARS IN INDIA. 


DELHI, THE CITY OF THE GREAT 
MOGUL; including an Account of the various Tribes 
in Hindostan—Hindoos, Affghans, Sikhs, &c. Being a 
New Edition of “The Mission, the Camp, and the 
Zenana.” By Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE. Crown 
8vo, 2s. [Published this day. 


vL 

MEMORIALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. KEdited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Fourth and 
Concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s, [Published this day. 


vit, 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By 


Mrs. MOODIE. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s. 
[Published this day, 


London: Ric#arp Bentizy, New Burlington 
Street. 





BOTANICAL WORKS 
BY DR. HOOKER, F.R.S. 





L 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. M.D., F.R.S. 
[Part IV. this day. 
Price per Part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s, plain. 
Part V., concluding Vol. I., nearly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
» By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS., &c. 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to, Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


3. 

THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS; or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of 
H.M. Discovery Ships Hrebus and Terror, in the Years 
1839-43, under the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 
F.R.S. By Dr. HOOKER,F.R.S, Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
With 200 Plates. ; 

Two vols., royal 4to, price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s. plain. 


4. 

THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM.- 
HIMALAYA;; being an Account of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern 

ala; J. D. HOOKER, M.D.,F.R.S. With 


30 Plates by W. Fitch. 
{oaperial folio. Price £3 16s. 


5. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings 
made in Sikkim under the superintendence of the late 
J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. The Botani- 
cal Descriptions and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., 
¥F.R.S. ith 24 Coloured Plates and an Illuminated 
Title-page by Fitch. 

Folio. Price £5 5s, 





Love. Rexve, 5, Henrietta Street, CoventGarden. | 





13, Gezat Marisorover Streer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


A SOLDIER; or, Military Service in the East and West. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 
2 vols. 21s. Lt his day. 


CHOW CHOW; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
SYRIA. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 810, 
with Illustrations, 30s. 

‘Lady Falkland’s work may be read with interest and pleasure, 
and the reader, unless his Oriental attainments be beyond the 
common, will rise from the perusal instructed as well as amused.” 
~—ATHENZUM. 

“This work deserves to be considered as one of the most :n- 
teresting and graphic contributions to the literature of the diy; 
and, at the present time, when attention is so strongly directed 
towards the state of our Indian Empire, it will assuredly e 
perused with deep interest.”—OxsErver. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE) 


WILLIAMS. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 

“In this true story of a Welshwoman’s life we fancy now and 
then that we are reading fiction by Defoe. We think we must 
have said more than enough to send a great many of our readers 
to this curious and pleasant book.” - Examiner. 

“ This is in many respects an extraordinary book, narrating a 
series of strange and various personal adventures, and containing 
an animated recital of the heroine’s personal experience in the 
war hospitals of Scutari and Balaclava.”—Montuty Review. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. With Map and Plate, 16s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 


8.C. HALL. 3 vols. 


“* A Woman’s Story’ is interesting. It is well and carefully 
written, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. S.C. Hill's other 
works. There is evidence of definite purpose, anda high moral 
aim throughout. ‘A Woman’s Story’ may be heartily recom 
mended.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“A novel full of attractive incident. Few of our novelists can 
paint the trials of life, of female life especially, more skilfully 
and affectingly than the justly popular author of this tale. Mrs. 
Hall’s ‘ Woman’s Story’ contains many delightful sketches, and is 
a pleasant, sensible, well-written, healthy book. most fit for sea- 
side reading on a summer's day. Its interest, however, is of an 
enduring kind, and it will assuredly add to the author's high 
reputation as a writer of fiction.” —ExamiIneR. 

“The work is a tale of powerful pathos. In a word, there is 
in ‘A Woman’s Story’ that which will attract the hearts of 
women and of men too—which will carry their interest un- 
diminished to the close, and leave them with something worth 
pondering upon when the tale is finished."—Joun Bott. 

“ A delightful novel. We-.look upon this charming story ‘as Mrs. 


Hall's chef d’ceuvre.””—MESSENGER. 
LIFE AND ITS REALITIES, 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 

“ A&A novelof lofty moral purpose, of great descriptive power, of 
high-toned feeling, and of admirable sentiment.”—OxssErver. 

** Lady Chatterton has shown no small power of writing in the 
novel before us. It displays a deep knowledge of, and keen 
insight into, the human heart.”—Joun Butt. 

“The plot is woven with considerable skill, and passages of 
great power and vigour continually occur.”—~MessENncER. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 
“he Two Aristocracies’ is by many degrees the best and 
pleasantest of Mrs. Gore’s later novels.” —ATHEN ZUM. 
“This latest production of Mrs. Gore’s pen may vie with the 
most popular and most brilliant of her works.”—Joun Buti. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P.; 


or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 

*« A cleverly told story of fashionable society. We can cordi- 

ally recommend the work as one of the most entertaining novels 
which the season has produced.”—Post. 

“Cuthbert St. Elme’ is a book to be read, and decidedly one 
of the ‘ novels’ of the day.”—TueE Press. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “John Halifax,Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s 
“The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to 
remind him of that truth and energy of human portraiture, that 
spell over human affections and emotions, which have stamped 
this author one of the first novelists of our day.”—Jonn Butv. 


DARK AND FAIR. By the 


Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 
“This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the sea- 
son. The interest never flags.”—Sun. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 10s. 6d. bound. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


BRISCOE. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


| PROPOSED NEW WORK By 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 





To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.RILA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, 


An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey, Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 





At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr, Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia.’ 





" First, List of Subscribers to Professor Harvey's 
¥ Phycologia Australtca. 


.. Lrsrary or Tainity CoLtEGe, Dustin. 
Lrprary or THE Roya Dusurn Socrery. 
Lrpeary oF QuEEN’s CoLLEGE, BELFAST. 
Lrprary oF QugEn’s CoLLEGE, Cork. 
LIBRARY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
Lipraky or THE NorFoLK AND Norwich Lirsraky 
INSTITUTION. 
Herpazium Lisrary, Kew. 
Mrs. APJOHN. 
WiituM ArcuEr, Esq. 
Prorgssoz J. H. Batrour. 
T. F. Berern, Esa. 
Miss CuruEr. 
Henry Drang, Esq. 
M. Devxssert, Paris. 
Dr, JoserH Dickinson, F.R.S. 
Mrs, WinGrieLp Diesy. — 
Danrex C. Eaton, Esg., United States, 
Dr. Grevitix, F.R.S.E. 
GriFFIn anD Co. 
A. H. Hatrpay, Esq. 
Rev. Proressor Henstow, F.LS. 
Sie W. J. Hooxss, D.C.L., F.R.S 
Rev. W. S. Hors, M.A., F.L.S. 
Mrs. J. Beets JUKES, 
JoszPH Moors, Esq. 
W. Harvey Pr, Esq. 
Rrv. J. H. Poruexren, M.A. 
Witiram A, SanprorD, Esq. 
W. Witson Saunpers, Esq., F.B.S. 
Witt Sawers, Esq. 
M. Tore, Paris. 
J. Van Voorst, Esq. 
N. B. Warp, Esq., F.B.S. 
E. Prrcrvat Wricut, Esgq., A.B. 
Dr. J. Forses Youne, F.LS. 





Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Alge desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pxo- 
rEssor Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovett Ruxvz, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, a8 no advancement can be 
made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration, — until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 


—_—_——— 


| Lovent REEve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1857, 





REVIEWS. 


Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox. Edited by Lord John Russell. 
Vol. IV. Bentley. 

Ir Lord John Russell’s notions of governing 

a state were as loose as his notions of editing 

a book, his accession to office would be a 

signal calamity to thiscountry. Fortunately, 

however, for the people, who still regard his 
talents with confidence and respect, there 
would be much less risk in placing Downing 

Street under his controi, than in entrusting 

him with the superintendence of a publica- 

tion requiring the slightest amount of care or 
consideration. He may not be the best of all 
possible statesmen ; but he is, unquestion- 
ably, and far away, the worst of all possible 
editors. It seems, indeed, as if this business 
of editorship were so completely out of the 
way of his observation, that it would be as 
absurd to impose such a task upon him as to 
require a Venetian to ride a steeple-chase, or 
to insist upon Sir Archibald Alison writing 
pure English. When Lord John gave Moore’s 
Journals to the world, the manifest oversights, 
and neglects, and errors of judgment, which 
the most superficial readers detected in that 
work, were considerately ascribed to the 
editor's want of time, or to the importance 
of the graver subjects which occupied his 
attention, and which might be supposed, in 
some measure, to have disqualified him for 
entering into the petty details of literary 
gossip and fashionable wit. But it was ex- 
pected, naturally enough, that when he came 
to edit the correspondence of Charles James 
Fox, the founder, if such a term may be 
allowed, of that party to which his lordship 
has been attached all his life, he would at 
least exhibit a strong pervading interest in 
his labour of love, and indicate, if he could 
not afford time to illustrate, the chief features 
of the personal and political history, Who- 





ever hopes, however, to find in this collec- 
tion any traces of editorial vigilance, or to | 
derive any light from the editorial lantern, | 
will be egregiously disappointed. In a few 
preliminary remarks to the volume before us, | 
which closes the publication, Lord John 
Russell very frankly tells us that Mr. Fox 
explains his own views so clearly and so 
openly that he, Lord John Russell, “shall 
not here attempt any further explanation of 
them ;” and, accordingly, he does not attempt 
any explanation whatever of them, or of any- 
thing else in the book, but literally leaves 
the whole correspondence to explain itself. 
There are no notes, the few scanty foot-lines 
thrown in at long intervals, having no claim 
to be considered as annotations. The entire 
contributions from the hand of the editor con- 
sist of two or three sentences interspersed 
here and there, to inform us of what we could 
not fail to discover for ourselves, that the 
letters which follow were written either by 

. Fox or to Mr. Fox, and a postscript 
purporting to convey in less than three pages 
a summary of the “ main principles and chief 
measures of which Mr. Fox was the fore- 
most champion.” This postscript is the most 
elaborate ges of editorial writing in the 
book ; and the space it occupies, without 
Saying a word about its execution, will suffi- 
tently enable the reader to comprehend the 
smount of time and zeal which has been be- 
stowed upon these epistolary remains of a 
dist ed statesman, Nor is this all, 





Having completed the heap of letters, with- 
out much reference to chronological order or 
historical sequence, the editor, or the pub- 
lisher, or whoever is responsible for the 
shape in which the volumes appear, has 
issued them to the public without even a 
skeleton index or a table of contents. If we 
want to find anything in these four weighty 
volumes, we must search for it as domestic 
birds search for treasure in heaps of another 
kind. The consequence is, that a work which, 
if it possess any value at all, is valuable as 
containing materials for history, becomes 
comparatively useless for want of the means 
of reference. 

So far as the present volume is concerned, 
the loss of index and of editor will not be 
very severely felt. The political correspon- 
dence relates, for the most part, to questions 
which have long since ceased to interest the 
world, or to party intrigues, which have been 
exhausted in the Buckingham and Grenville 
revelations. The contents may be briefly 
noted. There are a few letters to different 
persons, written just before and immediately 
after the dissolution of the Addington admi- 
uistration, of no importance in themselves, 
and inserted in this volume because they were 
omitted in their proper place. The corre- 
spondence between Fox and some of his inti- 
mate friends, between 1804 and 1806, when 
he took office, although it has few, if any, 
points of novelty, reveals, as far as it goes, 
the state of parties throughout that juncture. 
There is a short correspondence also with 
the Duke of Bedford, when he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland under Fox’s administration ; 
but its points are wasted for lack of explana- 
tory notes. Few readers of the present gene- 
ration know anything about Musgrave, who 
wrote the famous ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ 
or Marsden, who long held sway in what Fox 
calls the “old castle,” and without such know- 
ledge the references to them in these letters 
are unintelligible. The volume also contains 
much official correspondence, relating to the 
negotiations of 1806 and 1782, in both of 
which there are several of Fox’s admirable 
French despatches, marvellous not only for 
the beauty of their style, but for their extra- 
ordinary mastery over the language. <A few 
letters from Mr. Fox to the Duke of Portland 
—the correspondence between Fox and Gil- 
bert Wakefield, chiefly on literary subjects, 
already familiar to the public in a previous 
work—and the narrative of Fox’s last illness, 
transcribed from Tord Holland’s ‘ Memoirs 
of the Whig Party,’ fill up the rest of the 
volume. It will be seen from this outline, 
that nearly half the volume consists of matter 
which had been previously printed, but which 
is, nevertheless, very properly included in 
this work for the sake of completeness, and 
of miscellaneous political correspondence of 
no great mark. But although, as a whole, 
the book wants freshness and importance, 
there are occasional passages, touching the 
men and questions of the day, which arrest 
our notice in the perusal. 

Thus it is curious to observe how frequently 
Fox alludes to the early writings of Cobbett, 
bearing unconscious testimony to the influ- 
ence, temporary but decisive, exerted by the 
‘Register ’ over the opinions even of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the time. Nor is it less 
curious to observe his ill-concealed contempt 
for Sheridan. Writing to a Mr. O’Brien, a 
gentleman “connected with the press,” and, 
therefore, not unlikely to give publicity to his 


impressions in one form or another, as Fox, 





indeed, seems to have desired, he'speaks‘in the 
following terms of his eloquent colleague in 
opposition. We insert the note in full :-— 
“St. Ann’s Hill, August 12th, 1803. 

“T will not say anything of public affairs, but 
Sheridan has outdone his usual outdoings. Folly 
beyond all the past ; but what degree of folly will 
not extreme levity and vanity be capable of pro- 
ducing? The P.’s offer, and the refusal of it, ought, 
I repeat, to be noticed more than it is. Cannot 
you, without troubling yourself, give a hint to 
some friend that it should be done ?” 


Of Castlereagh and Hawkesbury (after- 
wards Lord Liverpool) he evidently enter- 
tained a very mean opinion. The following 
passage occurs in a letter dated July, 1805 :— 


“It was understood last year that it was Pitt’s 
intention, if he had been permitted, not to offer us 
places in his Administration, but to consult with 
us about the formation of one. Now, without 
blaming him for accepting {as he did, surely we 
must be allowed to say that there was nothing in 
that act calculated to increase our confidence in 
him, and that in our view of things he has cer- 
tainly gained no right to stand on higher ground 
than he did before. Again, would he have pro- 
posed Hawkesbury or even Castlereagh to us then ? 
I think hardly the latter, and certainly not the 
former ; and, if not then, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the meanness of their subsequent con- 
duct can make them more palatable to us now. 
Besides such Sticks in an arrangement which pur- 
poses to be a union of ability and character would 
be ridiculous,” 

In another place he alludes to a rumour 
that Pitt intended to make overtures to the 
opposition, still retaining the “Sticks” in the 
administration—a proposal which he considers 
too monstrous for belief :— 

‘‘T learn from a quarter which I credit, that 
Pitt has obtained H. M.’s consent to propose an 
extended Administration without any exclusion, 
and that the idea was to propose the admission of 
six of us into the cabinet: Grenville, Spencer, 
Windham, Moira, you and me. Now, I should 
conceive that either this plan is abandoned, or that 
such is the impudence of the man, that he con- 
ceives it not incompatible with this plan to insist 
on his own remaining where he is, and continuing 
Hawkesbury and Castlereagh Secretaries of State. 
—N.B. It was part of my intelligence that these 
two were to be retained. I can hardly think him 
audacious enough to make such an overture ; but 
if he does, I think it cannot hurt us, for though 
any proposal ought to be, and would be, rejected 
in which he was to be head, yet I think the im- 
pudence of this will be more generally felt.” 

That Fox entertained a high respect for 
Pitt’s powers may be gathered from these let- 
ters as from other sources ; but that he con- 
sidered him capable of carrying his objects by 
any means is also obvious. He frequently 
speaks of his “impudence” and “ audacity.” 

Fox appears to have been, upon principle, 
in favour of coalitions. He thought that the 
best thing for the country was the formation 
of a strong and comprehensive administration 
by the union of the ablest men. On one oc- 
casion, a speech he made, bearing on this 
point, was much misunderstood, and he thus 
explains its purport to Mr. O’Brien :— 

“‘T cannot recollect, nor ever can, my exact 
words, but the sense of them was as follows: 
‘Who can expect that we should give extraordi- 
nary confidence, or that foreign nations should 
give any confidence at all, to such an Administra- 
tion as the present? Iam perhaps less sanguine 
than others with respect to the good that could be 
done by the best Administration, but I feel myself 
sure that an Administration formed to comprehend 
all that is respectable for rank, talents, character 
and influence in the country, affords the only 
chance of safety ; and I trust that nobody can 
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suppose that any individual (however he may dis- 
approve, as I certainly do, the unconstitutional 
principle of exclusion) would suffer any personal 
object of ambition, if ambition he had, to stand in 
the way of the formation of such a Ministry,’ There 
might be something more, either in words or per- 
haps only in manner, that made it clearly under- 
stood (as I meant it should) that Z would not stand 
in the way, &c. Now what does all this mean? 
or. what can it be tortured to mean further than 
the words import? except perhaps to lay an im- 
plied responsibility on Pitt, as He suffers conside- 
rations respecting his power or personal situation 
to prevent the formation of such a Ministry as I 
hinted at.” 

He is even more explicit in a subsequent 
communication. “ Without coalitions,’ he 
writes to O’Brien, “nothing can be done 
against the Crown ; with them, God knows 
how little !” 

In the correspondence with the Duke of 
Portland, which relates chiefly to a movement 
then making (1789) towards the construction 
of a new administration, we have another 
hint of Fox’s manner of slighting Sheridan. 
The note to the duke requires no introduc- 
tion :— 

“‘My dear Lord,—I have just received a note 
from Sheridan, who tells me that Pitt has given 
an answer, and that you must give one at eleven 
o'clock, and wish to see me first. It is quite im- 
possible for me to be in town so soon ; but I think 
our line is quite clear—not to treat with him until 
he has resigned, and when he has, to adhere to 
the three preliminaries you mentioned to Marsham 
formerly. The only doubt can be, whether you 
should insist upon these being settled previous to 
your meeting, or at the meeting ; but as I do not 
understand from Sheridan’s note that Pitt has re- 
signed, we are not yet come to that difficulty. I 
almost flatter myself that you do not want’ me 
quite so much as Sheridan says ; because I rather 
think if you had, you would not have trusted to 
him, but would have sent to me time enough for 
me to come, and would have let me know what 
Pitt’s answer is, which he has not even hinted. I 
will be at Devonshire House by two o’clock. 
Yours ever, “CO, J. Fox.” 

In spite of the insignificant position 
Sheridan held in his estimation, Fox never 
contemplated the formation of an administra- 
tion without him. He found his brilliant 
oratory always available ; and, at the very 
time when he was thus indirectly disparag- 
ing him, he confessed how much the opposi- 
tion was indebted to him and Eden for hav- 
ing teazed Pitt, and “shown his ignorance 
upon many occasions.” Ina scheme of a 
new cabinet submitted by Fox to the Duke of 
Portland, Sheridan occupies the post of 
“ Treasurer of the Navy,” and in a subsequent 
draught he is promoted to the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade. It is remarkable that 
in these arrangements the name of Burke is 
nowhere to be found. 

We will dismiss the volume with one letter 
more. It is highly characteristic of the 
sagacity of the writer, and shows us in full 
work the whole machinery of state-craft in 
office. Here we have Pitt trying to sow 
divisions amongst the opposition by offers of 
offices and garters, and Fox outside using 
all his rhetoric and influence to keep his forces 
together, and to strengthen them against 
temptation by appeals to their honour and 
patriotism :— 

‘*My dear Lord,—I am much obliged to you 
for your letter, and should think I very ill-requited 
the perfect confidence and openness which you 
have always used to me, if I hesitated in the least 
to give you my opinion upon this or any other 
point of public conduct. I think with you that 
your acceptance of the Garter at this moment 





could produce no good effect in any view what- 
ever, and that it might possibly do much mis- 
chief ; the greatest of all to the public in my judg- 
ment, if it should tend (which I confess I do not 
think impossible) to lessen your weight and influ- 
ence, I may possibly be too suspicious, but I own I 
cannot bring myself to think that Pitt has ever 
meant anything but to make a division among us, 
or if that could not be done, to give the public the 
idea of such a division, and by creating jealousies 
and suspicions (to which some circumstances of 
the times were but too favourable) to prevent 
any hearty co-operation against him at a juncture 
in which he must feel himself so vulnerable. In 
this view I wished you to see the Duke of Leeds, 
and am glad you have seen him, because I take 
for granted, that through him it will be known to 
the King, that if Pitt has given him any hopes of 
dividing us, these hopes are delusive. I say this 
from what I know must have been your conversa- 
tion with the Duke of Leeds, and from the few 
words you say, for I have not yet heard from St. 
John. Rolleston comes to me to-morrow, and will, 
I suppose, bring me his letter. I agree with you 
in doubting much the Duke of Leeds's influence 
anywhere ; but for the reason you give, I am very 
glad you have seen him. Pitt has now made his 
third offer of the Great Seal to Lord L—, 
India to Lord North, and the Garter to you. 
Whether if these things are known they will 
strengthen him in the opinion of the public, or 
raise him in that of his party, I much doubt ; but 
that {is his business. That we can never with 
honour or advantage come in under him I am 
convinced, and I deceive myself if I do not ground 
this opinion much more upon party than personal 
reasons and feelings. However, I am sensible 
that by many it will be, nay it is, attributed to 
reasonings which are peculiar to myself ; and I 
own this idea gives me some uneasiness, though I 
am sure it is not founded. I am very sincerely, 
my dear Lord, yours ever, “CO, J. Fox.” 








Travels in the Free States of Central America : 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and San Salvador. 


By Dr. Carl Scherzer. 2 vols. 
man & Co. 
CrentTrAL America means the five states of 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua,and Costa Rica; along with thekingdom of 
the so-called Monarch of the Moskito Country, 
a potentate whom the British pretend to 
support and the Americans to ignore. The 
term in the United States, at least, is too 
generally current to be changed. It is, how- 
ever, an eminently inconvenient one. Central 
Africa means the country in the middle of 
the continent, whether we take it from east 
to west, or from north to south. It is central 
in the way that Warwickshire is a part of 
central England. Central America means the 
districts above the Isthmus of Darien, inter- 
mediate between the north and south divisions 
of the continent, being central in the way 
that the Isthmus of Corinth is in the centre 
of Greece—i.e¢., not at all. Central America, 
having nothing at either side, is no centre. 
It is merely a strip of land, with something to 
the north and something to the south of it. 
The term, however, though objectionable, 
is becoming common; and we take it as we 
find it. It applies to a country of more than 
ordinary interest, physically, historically, and 
politically ; and under all these aspects has 
it been, more or less, described. First, in the 
order of time and popularity, came the work 
of Stephens, which had the effect of advertis- 
ing the existence of numerous important 
ruins ; ruins that indicated an early civiliza- 
tion, akin to that of Mexico and Peru ; the 
civilization of the Mayas, as opposed to that 
of the Asteks and the Incas. 


Long- 
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Squier’s Nicaragua followed—artistic and 
archeological, like that of Stephens, but 
political and polemical as well. Nicaragua 
was the state that Mr. Squier’s researches 
most especially illustrated. They proved the 
present existence of Astek settlements in thé 
middle of the Maya country, and notably in. 
creased our knowledge of the condition of 
things under Montezuma and his powerful 
gy ee in Mexico. The latest work of 
Mr. Squier, of less bulk and value than his. 
Nicaragua, but still valuable, is upon Hon. 
duras and San Salvador. 

Dr. Scherzer’s ground is, to a great extent, 

. Squier’s ; Nicaragua, San Salvador, and 
Honduras being the states he most especially 
describes. On Costa Rica he has published a 
separate work a joint production, in which 
Dr. Moritz Wagner took a share, doing the 
heavy work. By this we mean the geology, 
botany, meteorology, and the like. To these 

r. Wagner devoted himself exclusively, Dr, 
Scherzer having his mind fixed upon that 
spoiler of books and contaminator of litera- 
ture—the “ general reader.” Of this he had 
taken the measure accurately; his book 
being pleasant to read, hard to remember, 
deficient in solid matter. It tells us more 
about the author than the people he visited, 
and givesus impressions rather than data. Still 
it is pleasant reading ; though a little of Dr. 
Wagner, with his “geological features,” his 
“new species of plants and animals,” his 
“meteorological observations,” and his “hyp- 
sometric measurements,” would have im- 
proved it. 

Sometimesthe companionsseparated,sothat 
one doctor saw what the other missed. This 
was the case with the volcanic eruption of 
*35, witnessed and described by the naturalist, 
Scene, San Salvador :— 


‘On the morning of the 20th of January, 4 
loud noise was heard as from salvos of innumerable 
artillery, apparently proceeding from various parts 
of the gulf; and an enormous coal-black cloud 
tolled up high above the summit of Cosiguina, 
which was entirely concealed by it. Every oné 
noticed this cloud, but no one appeared to divine 
its cause, or whence it proceeded. 

‘*The cloud, however, spread with terrible r- 
pidity, filling the whole atmosphere, and soon rei- 
dering it as dark as the interior of a mine ; the sun 
disappeared as completely as if it had been annihi- 
lated ; the approach of night could only be told by 
the clock, and it was a night enlivened by no moon 
or star. All the heavenly bodies appeared to have 
been blotted out, and the candles and torches that 
were kindled shone but feebly for a few yards, 90 
that the inhabitants of the same house went about 
groping and calling for one another in the awful 
gloom. 

“To the terrors of this total’ darkness, resem 
bling that described in Exodus as falling on the 
Egyptians, was soon added another still more op 
pressive to the vital powers ;—the atmosphere be 
came filled with a fine ash, which pained the ey 
more than the most intense light, and made it 
scarcely possible to breathe; and people wert 
obliged to dip handkerchiefs in water and hold them 
to their mouths as the only method of procuring 
any air fit to take into the lungs. At im 
was heard a tremendous roar of subterranean 
lery, as if a thousand cannon were fired together— 
and the noise from the gulf side was like that of & 
naval engagement, in which all the navies of the 
world were contending—the detonations being 
heard for several hundred miles. The lower anh 
mals were as much terrified as men ; herds of cat 
belonging to old Chinandega caine rushing out 
the fields into the town, and wild beasts mibg 
pell mell with them, without attempting to 
them. As in the days of the Deluge, univem™ 
terror had established universal peace ; J 
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umas, and cuyotes, fled with troops of deer 
pal woods and Joined the flocks of goats and 
sheep without attempting to pttack them ; while 
Hawks and eagles perched upon the house tops 
quistly among the pigeons; atl the very owls and 
pats fled from their hiding-jaces, as if even for 
those night-loving creatures, the volcanic darkness 
was too thick and oppressive ; the wildest animals 
seemed quite to have lost their ordinary fear of 
man. There were afterwards found between Chi- 
nandega and the gulf the dead bodies of thousands 
of animals, especially birds, who had been probably 
beaten down by the scorie, or suffocated by the 
ashy dust ; and on the waters of the gulf itself were 
seen, among the pieces of light pumice stone with 
which they were covered, the bodies of countless 
inhabitants of the sea of all sizes, from the smallest 
mollascs and crustacee to the huge carcases of 
sharks and crocodiles, who appear to have been 
killed by the high temperature communicated to 
the sea by the glowing masses of scorie that fell 
into it. Dead fish were also, I was told, found in 
great numbers on the surface of Lake Managua, 
ninety miles off, and the water was entirely covered 
with ashes.” 

Such the signs. The violence of the erup- 
tion may be measured by the following :— 

“The distances at which the thunder of this 
eruption were heard would appear quite incredible 
were not the fact confirmed by so many still living 
witnesses. In the capital of Guatemala, 240 miles 
in a straight line from Cosiguina, the concussion of 
the air was such as to make the windows shake at 
every detonation; and in the British colony of 
Belize, 300 miles off, the supposed artillery was 
loud enough to induce the English governor to 
order out the garrison. He imagined that there 
was a sea-fight going on in the neighbourhood, as 
the atmosphere was too clear for him tv attribute 
thé sound to thunder. 

“In the opposite direction, the circle of detona- 
tion is stated to have extended southwards to New 
Granada and Quito, close to the equator, and part 
of the ejected matter was still more widely diffused. 
Not only in all parts of Central America, but even 
in the highlands of Mexico, in Vera Cruz, Cuba, 
and Jamaica, ashes were seen to fall from the sky, 
and the astonished people could not for a long time 
discover the cause of the puzzling phenomenon.” 

So much in the way of physics ; which, to 
Scherzer, seem less attractive than politics. 
He thinks badly, very badly, of the existing 
state of things, looking wistfully towards the 
United States of North America for improve- 
ment. Here he finds unscrupulous progress 
and unshackled individuality ; and decides 
that, upon the whole, they carry with them 
more poe than bad. He is more American 
than English, more German than American : 

“Tt does not appear, from the facts I have re- 
lated, that the members of the democratic party of 

n were at all superior in point of morals to their 
conservative rivals, although Mr. Manning, who 
ew the country well, maintained that they were 
—but at any rate they did not seem to entertain 
€ same virulent hatred of foreigners. They co- 
quetted, indeed, with North America, though cer- 
tainly only for the purposes of their own selfish 
ambition; and when the sanguinary civil war 
seemed to be going against them, it was they who 
called in the aid of Walker and his filibusters. 
There can be no doubt that the plans pursued 
by the Americans for the extension of their domi- 
nlons and their principles are often subversive of 
very national right; but if ever the principle of 

e end justifying the means (which has been 
adopted by others as well as by them) could be ad- 
mitted, it would behere, where a country which by 
i position, its structure, and its wonderful natu- 
tal endowments, might be one of the first in the 
World, has been made by the Spanish race, who 
have possessed it for three centuries and a half, 
little better than a wilderness anda den of thieves,” 


“This Spanish-American race of tyrants and 





oppressors seems to have been cursed by the inca- 
pacity of learning any other mode of acquiring 
weulth than that of robbery and murder. They 
never understood the art of association and co- 
operative labour; their descendants, the Creoles, 
are constantly becoming poorer and poorer, and the 
last lingering prestige of their former greatness is 
now passing away from them. In Guatemala, the 
first city of Central America, an Indian chief is 
now the lord and master, before whom the posterity 
of the proud Spaniards have to crawl in the dust. 
In Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Honduras, half- 
Indians have made their way into the offices of 
state ; and but for the natural privilege of the su- 
periority of the nobler white race, the Creoles 
would probably have altogether disappeared. That 
they are rapidly declining is obvious ; but a storm 
is threatening them from the north that may bring 
their fate to a speedier termination. The unamia- 
ble, but incomparably bold, energetic, and active 
nation that has carried its republican banner in 
triumph from the Hudson to the Valley of the Sa- 
cramento, is not unlikely before long to drive the 
progeny of the Spaniards with little ceremony from 
their blood-stained inheritance. After having 
clipped off considerable portioris of Mexico, they 
are now making a similar attempt on the Isthmus 
of Central America, and using as the instrument 
for this purpose the scum and refuse of their great 
cities, the bands of filibusters, who may be re- 
garded as the Cossacks of North America, and 
whose chief strength lies in the word annexation. 
More powerfully and more irresistibly will these 
attempts be repeated by the increase of their navi- 
gation and the extension of their trade across this 
world’s passage; and most of all by their superior 
genius for colonisation, in which art the warlike 
conquerors from Castile and Andalusia were mere 
bunglers. How, then, is it possible for the sloth 
and corruption of their offspring to stand against 
such a tide as is now rolling in on them? But the 
pure Indian race being peaceful and industrious, 
an agricultural and not a hunting nation, like the 
tribes of North America, may not improbably con- 
tinue to vegetate under the rule of the new con- 
querors for hundreds of years after the Creoles of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and San Salva- 
dor have been swept away.” 








Stones of the Valley. By the Rev. W. Sy- 
monds, F.G.S., President of the Malvern 
Natural History Field Club. Bentley. 

Tur Vale of Worcester is the locality which 
supplies the Rev. Mr. Symonds with the 
eological and natural history subject-matter 
or the eight chapters of this little book. 
The first chapter opens with a graphic sketch 
of the author’s first introduction to geology, 
nearly fifteen years since, just as he “had left 
college, as too many others leave it, without a 
single idea concerning the common things of 
everyday life, or the slightest knowledge of 
any of God’s works.” Good fruit, apparently, 
did this first lesson bear, not only in opening 
out the student’s own intelligence, and afford- 
ing him many a healthful and well-earned 
gratification, but in rendering him useful to 
others as a teacher of some, at least, of the 
mysteries of creation, and a ready expositor 
of many of the geological phenomena of his 
neighbourhood. 

Crossing the valley of the Severn, from 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire on one 
side, to Worcestershire and Gloucestershire 
on the other, the geologist recognises an 
almost perfect series of the oldest strata 
which enter into the composition of the 
earth’s crust in the British area, and Mr. 
Symonds, beginning with the lowest, or oldest, 
rapidly surveys the distribution of these strata 
and their peculiar fossils, both at home and 
abroad. His previous work, entitled ‘Old 
Stones,’ is calculated to supply the prelimi- 





nary information respecting the general order 
of the strata and their peculiar arrangement 
in the Malvern district. After some obser- 
vations on some of the most characteristic 
forms of life that ap to have existed at 
the time when the oldest of the strata we can 
now examine were deposited, Mr. Symonds 
takes the reader to Dean Forest, to spend a 
rarity day with him and his “first geological 
iend,” Amongst other things, the curious 
phenomenon of a thin bed of rock, extending 
for many miles, and almost wholly composed of 
fish bones, and therefore called a “ Bone-bed,” 
is intelligently discussed, and illustrated by 
modern instances of wide-spread destruction 
of fishes in the sea from natural causes. 
strata. underlying the coal of the Forest of 
Dean and the neighbourhood are next ex- 
plained, and their fossils noticed. The moss- 
coral, the glass-shells, and other creatures, 
especially the corals and their stony reefs, are 
brought to notice. The limestones and grits 
bring up the topics of denudation, or super- 
ficial wear and tear of portions of widely 
extended strata, and of the variation of 
mineral structure in different portions of one 
contemporaneous set of deposits, subjects of 
much importance to geological students. 
Suggestions for the best plan of examining 
the geology of the banks of the Wye conclude 
the chapter. Here, then, we have an intelli- 
gent and practical amateur geologist, tole- 
rably well-read in at least the English works 
on his favourite science, supplying to his 
neighbours, to tourists, and to the public 
generally, a pleasant account of what the 
may see and intellectually enjoy, if they will 
but use their legs, eyes, hands, and minds, 
after the plan of geologists and naturalists. 
If they should be artists so much the better, 
the earth and sky will then supply added 
beauties ; if they take their rod or their 
they will still be accompanied, in the shafiest 
of nooks and the wildest of wastes, with a 
happy spirit of inquiry and a pleasant grati- 
fication of their perceptive and reasoning 
powers. In the two subsequent chapters of 
the ‘Stones of the Valley,’ Mr. Symonds takes 
us up hill and down dale ; shows us the coal- 
beds, and tells the oft-told tale of how they 
were probably formed; grows eloquent 
almost on the “chemistry of coal,” and has a 
long sketchy notice of the “botany of the 
coal.” He hardly does justice to the reptiles of 
the coal-period, omitting the archzgosaurian 
group, and says little of the various molluscous 
animals; but he tells us that “in Staffordshire 
scorpions have been discovered (fossil ones 
we suppose that he means), associated with 
various kinds of insects allied to cockroaches, 
crickets, and dragon-flies.” As this is new to 
us, we wish he had given a reference to his 
authority. It would be desirable indeed 
for the student, and pleasant to the pro- 
fessional geologist, if there were more re- 
ferences to authors and original memoirs in 
Mr. Symonds’ book. We can easily recog- 
nise the materials from those never-failing 
sources, Lyell’s ‘Manual’ and ‘ Principles,’ 
and it is well to see ‘Siluria’ occasionally 
acknowledged, especially as few would now 
write on ‘Stones’ without having that ‘paleo- 
zoic’ vade mecum at their elbow. The Geo- 
logical Society’s Journal is corey referred 
to, though sparingly ; but we should like to 
have seen plenty of references to the 
Geological Survey Memoirs, Decades, and 
Records, to Sedgwick and MacCoy’s great 
work, to Prof. Phillips’s papers and ‘Manual,’ 
to Morris’s ‘ Catalogue of Fossils, and other 
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independent standard works, both English 
and American, (to say nothing of the many 
Euro books and memoirs,) on the rocks 
and fossils of which Mr, Symonds treats, and 
from which works by far the greater mass of 
his information is necessarily derived. With 
regard to the natural history of the fossils, 
Mr. Symonds’ readers would have been able 
to fill up many a hiatus on this subject, had 
he referred them even to Mantell’s ‘ Medals 
of Creation.’ 

And instead of quoting Mr. Page’s ‘Text 
Book’ for mineral products (p.100), the author 
should have gone to head quarters at once, 
and seen what Mr. R. Hunt officially reports 
to be the case, in the ‘Mining Records.’ Nor 
does the reference to the discovery of the true 
character of stigmaria (the roots of some of the 
fossil trees of the coal) lead the reader direct 
to the truth (p. 91): for although Mr. Dawson 
certainly had the pleasure of showing Sir C. 
Lyell sigillarian stems having stigmarian 
roots, yet Messrs. E. W. Binney and R. 
Brown first made the interesting discovery 
that these pock-marked roots belonged to the 
fluted and stamped trunks. 

To resume with the coal measures. Our 
author is wrong in leading his readers to 
suppose that the coal-fields which are met 
with in Chili, Peru, Hindostan, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and elsewhere, are all 
portions of the old carboniferous coal-deposits 
(p. 52) ; however far and wide the vegetation of 

t period extended, and however long it 
lasted, it did not supply all the coal now met 
with, as og Ds i in geology knows. The coals 
and coaly beds of Chili, Hindostan, and New 
Zealand, at least, are of much ,younger date 
than those of Newcastle. 

Chapter IV. treats of the Permian series, 
and commences with a tabular list of the 


chief members of ;this series, and of those 
above and below it, as developed in the West 
of England (though this is not stated, nor 
are the Permian sandstones, noticed at p. 117, 
inserted). The account of this interesting, 
but somewhat puzzling series, involves the 


history of the elevation of the Malvern range 
of hills. A slight notice of the reptiles of 
the Permian age, chiefly known by their foot- 
tracks, and of the plants of that period, com- 
pletes this chapter. 

The New Red Sandstone or Trias istreated 
of in the 5th chapter, which is chiefly inte- 
resting in a local point of view; the inter- 
spersed information about ‘Mistress Dorothy 
Stone,’ ‘Rock-salt and salt /springs, ‘Mur- 
der House,’ and ‘ Keuper fossils,’ want in- 
terest or novelty, beyond the hunting up a 
new specimen of Rhynchosaurus. We may re- 
mark that, according to the ‘Geological 
Journal,’ it is the skull and not the footsteps 
of a reptile that occurs in India, in the strata 
mentioned at p. 158; and that Labyrintho- 
dons and their allies are not Batrachians or 
frogs, (see also p. 145), but Saurobatrachians, 
that is, partaking of the characters as much 
of thea and crocodiles as of frogs. Nor 
is Pterygotus a “lobster” (p. 261). Some 
fossils of the Keuper, copied from the Geolo- 

ical Society’s Transactions (without a re- 
Fase), are illustrated by a lithographed 
plate. We cannot think why the author 
persecuted the printer by making him find a 
whole fount of dotted u’s, wherewith to spell 
Keuper, after a new and incorrect fashion, all 
through the book. The lithographer has 
added a new feature to this letter by under- 
seoring it. 

Chapter VI. comprises a notice of the Lias 





and the lower part of the Oolite, the fossils 
of which cannot fail in yielding an interest- 
ing subject. for any geological writer. 
Indeed many and many a geologist, amateur 
and professional, has had his first love of 
the science awakened by a visit to or residence 
on liassic ground. Our author truly but 
elliptically observes that, “one day on the 
Marlstone, and the inquiring mind is bownd 
to question farther the marvels of geology” 
(p. 197). We have, however, to caution the 
young geologist with regard to fully accept- 
ing an innovation in geological nomenclature, 
which the author terms (p. 205) “ satisfac- 
torily ” proved—namely, Dr. Wright’s views 
of the relations of the sands at the base of 
the Oolite. The subject is still a questio 
verata. 

The formations between the inferior Oolite 
and the Tertiary strata are passed over, not 
being exposed on the west of the Cottes- 
wolds; and Chapter VII. takes up the history 
of the vales of Worcestershire and Glouces- 
tershire when they were estuaries or arms of 
the “glacial sea,” after the various tertiary 
deposits had been laid down, and after the 
Alps were raised. We must remark here 
that the author’s information is at fault 
(p. 219) if geologists be right in regarding 
“Nummulites” as the characteristic animals of 
the middle Eocene period ; for in that case 
the rising Alps could not have borne upwards 
on their flanks the hard nummulitic rocks at 
the period when the latter were still being 
deposited as loose sea beds. This is one of 
the technical points, of great importance to 
professional students, with regard to which 
errors readily slip from the pen of the 
amateur, but; which nevertheless should be 
attended to. 

Having thus ascended the geological ladder, 
from the dark depths of the Cambrian and 
Silurian ages upwards to the later Tertiary 
period, when we find the light stronger 
around us, enabling us to discover more 
clearly the exact relationships of the animals 
and plants that then flourished, and the con- 
tours and outlines of the lands and seas that 
then existed, we approach the confines of the 
human period, when man was first placed 
upon the earth. The author well insists upon 
the correct understanding of the enormous 
length of time that has to be allowed for all 
these passages and changes in the earth’s 
history. “Geology,” says he, “may be likened 
to a large book with many leaves and closely 
printed lines. The student turns page after 
page, until the eye wearies and the brain 
wanders amidst the revelations of the past ; 
he looks at last for man’s track, man’s first 
appearance, and less than a single line of those 
closely printed records of the planet’s history 
will suffice for all human generations that 
have existed under the sun.” (p. 241.) 

Chapter VIII. is an omnium gatherum. 
We get back to the Malverns, into them and 
on them ; finding graphite in the tunnel, and 
burning the bonfire on the Worcestershire 
beacon. We then get to London, to hear Prof. 
Owen lecturing tu the Prince Consort and 
“Scotland’s most intellectual Duke.” Why 
not “ England’s most intellectual Prince,” and 
“ Worcestershire’s most intellectual Rector !” 
Malvern fossils, some botanical notes, a kindly 
reminiscence of the lamented Hugh Miller, 
and references to some of the new things in 
Lyell’s ‘Supplement,’ fill up this chapter, 
which is succeeded by a few addenda and 
errata. Alas! that the errata can’t all. be 
comprised in the quarter-page devoted to 





them. For the benefit of the reader and the 
author we must add a few others, merely jp. 
dicating the wréngly spelt words; P. ¥ 
Holoptychius ; p. viii. and passim, Keuper: 
p-x.and a Nal ; p-8, Cystides: 
p. 33, Coralline ; p. 97, Tintwistle ; p. 123, 
superjacent and Coelacanthus; p. 156 
Limnetis ; p. 157, and p. 260, Sir P. de M 
G. Egerton ; p. 260, Ichthyologist. 

This little work, being really a useful com- 
pendium of a certain amount of scientific in- 
formation for the Malvern-going people in 
particular, and the geological pub ic in gene- 
ral, we have noticed its contents at some 
length, and taken the trouble to point out its 
short-comings. We must, however, add to 
the latter the over-technical and elliptical 
forms of expression continually occurring in 
every chapter. If the public are to he in- 
formed on any subject, it is worth the 
teacher’s while to use good English words and 
put them in good form, not making nouns 
into adjectives and vice versd, after the plan 
of penny prints and clippers of the Queen's 
English. Let us ask any educated person 
what they would think of an “old red cala- 
mite,” or of not “a single plate” having been 
discovered in a certain rock. “Old,” “red,” 
look like two good adjectives ; and even the 
context (p. 126) will not elucidate, except to 
the initiated, that itis the plate bones of pre- 
sumed tortoise-like animals that are referred 
to in the latter case. So again, “without 
the sheets of the geological surveyors;’ 
many sheets, besides the sheets of a map, 
might be thought of by the UnprRDae 
reader (p. 132). At p. 131, some readers may 
think, perhaps, that “ brick red” is a printer's 
erratum for “red brick.” At p. 137, “ Ingle 
nooks” are quoted as shady places for 
wandering naturalists ; we thought they were 
comfortable or perhaps smoky fire-corners. 
At p. 120, the word “species” is carelessly 
used for “kind,” for a naturalist cannot 
say that “Schizodus is a species of Arca.” 

There is one special point which is well 
illustrated by Mr. Symonds’ ‘Stones of the 
Valley, namely, that not only may indivi- 
duals enjoy the scenery and other natural 
features of any district all the better for 
being geologically educated ; but that several 
individuals, by clubbing together into a joint 
stock company of naturalists, may greatly 
enhance their own and others’ intellectual en- 
joyments, and add greatly too to the stock of 
general and special information respecting 
the said district. This system has long been 
in operation in the north of England, on the 
Tyne and the Tweed ; and equally good re 
sults have accrued from the Cotteswold, 
Worcester, and Malvern clubs, many of which 
results are incorporated in Mr. Symonds 
present work, and referred to with warm 
and cheerful reminiscences of the pleasure 
experienced by himself and friends in the 
rambles they have made and the merry 
meetings they have had. tte 

To any one visiting the Worcester district, 
the ‘Stones of the Valley’ will bey an 
acceptable pocket-companion ; and in col 
junction with the ‘Old Stones, cannot 
to supply both the tourist and the resident 
with every necessary information as to how 
and where to trace out the strata and fossils; 
to recognise the meaning of the physical 
features of the country; to see that many 
things of note may be sought out among the 
stones and quarries ; and to regard geology 
as a science worth his attention in maly 
respects. In conclusion, we cordially uml 
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with our author in hoping that there will 
be a time before long when both private 
and public teaching “shall unite the instruc- 
tion of His revealed Word with His revealed 
Works, and the youngest child shall be 
taught principles and ideas which our old 
men have never dreamed of ;—when the 
educated youth shall leave his college know- 
ing more of comparative anatomy than the 

ints of a horse; of chemistry than the com- 

ination of sloe-juice and port!wine; and 
even of geology, the history of the stones of 
the field, than that they are ‘ hard and simple 
things,” useful only to mend roads and make 
mantelpieces.” 








Sivan the Sleeper. A Tale of All Time. By 
the Rev. H.C. Adams. Rivingtons. 
‘Srvan the Sleeper’ is literally “an allegory 
on the banks of the Nile;”’ at least all the 
earlier scenes are laid in those ancient re- 
gions. It opens soon after the well-known 
phenomenon called the deluge. The daughter 
of Sivan, the chief of a Semitic tribe, is car- 
ried away captive by the mighty hunter 
Nimrod, and her father can find no redress. 
The earth is filled with violence, and justice 
isset at nought. A tradition is nevertheless 
maintained among the better portion of the 
Semites, that a great redemption is in store 
for the human race, and that man is destined 
one day to arise from the degradation of sin in 
which he is sunk. The aggrieved father 
ardently longs to see thatday ; when suddenly 
an angel stands at his side, and offers him a 
branch, which, as long as he preserves ‘it, 
will confer upon him the gift of transmigrat- 
ing from one body into another, and thus 
living in the several cardinal erds of the 

world’s progress. : 

His first transmigration is into the body 
of Arsames, a citizen of Memphis. Here 
it seems that law and equal justice every- 
where prevail. So great is the regard for 
virtue, that a court is held to determine 
whether Tahpenes, the Queen, who has just 
died, has, by any single act of wrong, for- 
feited her title to immediate sepulture in the 
tomb of her fathers, and every one is invited 
to bear witness against her. 

Then many of her household appear, to 
bear witness to her virtues. Ambassadors, 
too, from Jeroboam, King of Israel, offer 
the same testimony. At length Phares, the 
father-in-law of Sivan, or Arsames, as he is 
now called, comes forward, and declares that 
the deceased Queen had privately made away 
with one Theron, whose land she like Jezebel 
coveted. The fact is proved, and Tahpenes 
is denied the rites of sepulture for two 
years :— 

“A murmur of approbation ran through the 
crowd, participated in by all but the relatives and 
followers of the queen. These raising anew their 
cries of lamentation, in more piercing accents than 
before ; for the disgrace of a refusal of the rites of 
sepulture was counted the greatest of all cala- 
mities; prepared instantly to accompany the 
Corpse, on its return by the same road it had 
before traversed. Sesak, overwhelmed by sorrow 
and humiliation, again followed in the rear of the 
Procession ; while the crowd, with the same quiet 
and orderly demeanour which had distinguished 
them throughout, slowly dispersed, returning 
m scattered groups to the city; and the shores 
Boe Nake were soon, once more, entirely de- 

Arsames is delighted with this exhibition 
of impartial justice. But he is soon informed 
by a Greek exile that Sesak, the Queen’s son 





and successor, is bent on vengeance for the 
insult offered to his mother’s memory, and 
Arsames, and his father-in-law, and his wife 
are obliged to fly from Egypt. He thus 
learns that even though the laws be righteous, 
the powerful can evade them, and make them 
the instrument of oppression and wrong. 

In the flight from Egypt Arsames loses 
his father-in-law and wife, and is persuaded 
by Medon, the Greek exile who has also 
been obliged to fly from the vengeance of 
Sesak, to take refuge in Athens. Medon 
thus describes Athenian liberty :— 

“<T do not doubt that the sway of the wise and 
virtuous, such as thou hast described, would be an 
inestimable blessing to mankind—yea, the realiza- 
tion of one of my brightest hopes. But who can 
ensure that none but such as they shall hold rule 
among men ; and how are they to be restrained, if 
they should be tempted to step aside from justice, 
to exercise oppression and wrong?’ 

‘** How,’ exclaimed the Greek impetuously, 
‘how? askest thou what would restrain an 
Athenian ruler from playing the tyrant and op- 
pressor? By Pallas, I answer, the free spirit of 
the people! We allow not the man, but the law 
torule. To that we pay ready and willing defer- 
ence. But let those who are charged with the 
administration of that law attempt themselves to 
violate it, or warp it to their own private ends, and 
their power would not outlive the day that wit- 
nessed its abuse. Trust me there is little fear that 
a magistrate among us would attempt, under the 
cloak of law, to injure any citizen, as thou, O 
Arsames, hast been injured; even should he 
secretly desire to doso. For he would raise up, 
not one enemy by so doing, but myriads !—all 
who love liberty and hate oppression; and they 


_are the entire people !’”” 


Medon returns to Athens, and Sivan dies 
in the wilderness, but awakens as Antipho, a 
youthful citizen of Athens, at the time when 
that city is engaged in the Peloponnesian war. 
Thucydides commands a corps d’armée in the 
neighbourhood where he lands ; Alcibiades 
is preparing his chariots for the a 
games ; Socrates is conversing with his dis- 
ciples in the groves of Academus, and Aris- 
tophanes is turning him into ridicule on the 
stage. 

The first thing that tends to disenchant 
Sivan of his dream of human perfectibility is 
the sight of a slave-dealer at the Pirzeus mal- 
treating his slaves. It is as if an enthusiastic 
admirer of American democracy and the 
rights of man, were to be set down in the 
slave-market in New Orleans. He imme- 
diately buys the Syrian slave who has been 
ill-treated, and passes on; and the beauty 
of Athens, and the splendour of the conversa- 
tion which he hears around him in its culti- 
vated society, soon removes the had impres- 
sion which the slave-market has made upon 
his mind. The following is a good illustra- 
tion of Mr. Emerson’s observation,that Oxford 
is steeped in Greek philosophy. The passage 
is long, but it is a very beautiful imitation of 
the Platonic dialogue :— 

‘* «Surely,’ said he, ‘O Socrates, thou dost not 
mean that a man should not offer up prayer to the 
Blessed Ones! How could we reconcile that with 
what thou didst tell Euthydemus not many days 
since, that it was right to reverence the Deity by 
sacrifices and prayers, in that manner which the 
laws of the country wherein each man dwelleth 
may prescribe—or with thine own daily practice 
which is in strict conformity with this rule? How 
may this be, that we are to worship, yet to forbear 
from worship; to pray, yet to abstain from 
prayer ?” 

“Tt is indeed a difficult question, my Xeno- 
phon,’ said Socrates, ‘yet let us examine it, more 
attentively. Was it not said that we had better 





desist from praying, because we knew not what 
would be good for us to petition for? 

‘* “Tt was,’ said Xenophon. 

‘*¢ But are we thus ignorant as to what may be 
the effect of all things that a man may receive, or 
only of some? Thus, for instance, do we not 
know that virtue is better than vice, and know- 
ledge than ignorance, and content than disquietude 
of mind ? 

“Tt is true, we do know these things.’ 

“Tt must be better for us, then, to acquire 
virtue rather than vice, and knowledge than igno- 
rance, and truth than falsehood ?” 

“* € Certainly.’ 

‘*¢Then, since we know that it must be good 
for us to receive these things, we need not fear to 
entreat the Gods to give them to us? 

«Tt appears reasonable to think so,’ said 
Xenophon. 

** «But tell me again, my Xenophon, how do we 
know this? How do we know that truth is better 
than falsehood, and virtue than vice, and the like ? 

““¢Thou teachest us,’ replied Xenophon, ‘that 
it is by contemplation and study of the divine 
nature, that we come to know these things ; which 
are indeed written on our souls, but the hand- 
writing being overlaid with dirt and rubbish, the 
soul hath need to be cleansed and purified by con- 
templation and self-mastery, so that the writing 
may be the more clearly discerned.’ 

“** Right,’ said Socrates ; ‘the more then that 
we learn of the divine nature, the more things 
shall we know of, that are of a certainty good for 
man to possess, and which he may safely ask for.’ 

‘«<Even so, as it appears to me,’ was the 
answer. 

“ *Such then,’ said Socrates, ‘do I account to 
be the nature of prayer. Whatsoever things we 
know to be certainly and immutably good we may 
rightly ask the Blessed One to bestow upon us. 
They are, indeed, the same things that the Gods, 
if they were pleased with us, would bestow upon 
us, whether we asked them or not; yet doubtless 
the more:for ‘our asking. But to pray for such 


‘things ‘as the vulgar petition for, such as riches, 


or power, or prosperity in any undertaking, ora 
life longer than that of other men, or exempt 
from the ordinary conditions of humanity ; such 
prayers I account as folly, nay, by Jupiter, as 
approaching to madness !’ 

‘Sivan had stood by while this dialogue pro- 
ceeded, so deeply interested, that he had almost 
forgotten that his name and person were unknown 
to the philosopher. But the last remark brought 
his own peculiar case so directly home to him, and 
in a light so unfavourable, that he could not 
remain silent. 

‘© *Pardon me, O wise Socrates,’ he said, step- 
ping forward from behind Ariston’s seat ; ‘but if 
the Deity be such as thou describest Him, would 
He suffer His gifts to be hurtful to those unto 
whom he grants them? Is it not in His power to 
make a thing profitable or injurious at His plea- 
sure ; and may He not, therefore, make any thing 
which thou or I may ask for, beneficial rather than 
hurtful to us ? 

“Socrates looked in some surprise at the youth- 
ful speaker: and Ariston hastened to interpose. 
‘He is my nephew,’ he said, ‘ Antipho, the son of 
Menexenus, who yesterday returned to Athens 
after an absence of many years. It was my pur- 
pose in coming hither to-day, to ask thee to admit 
him among the number of thy disciples ; as he is 
anxious to make up, so far as he may, for the time 
he hath lost during his residence among the barba- 
rians of Macedonia and Thrace.’ 

‘*Socrates bent his head graciously. ‘I reject 
none who are anxious to seek after divine philo- 
sophy ; and I doubt not that the son of Menex- 
enus and nephew of Ariston will be an apt pupil. 
For thy question, noble youth, remember that 
there are things hurtful in themselves, as excessive 
pleasure, or success, which of necessity injure 
those who receive them ; and other things, which 
if granted to one man must needs hurt another ; 
as if it be granted to one man to slay his enemy, it 
must be destruction to him who is slain, And 
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again, have we not already mentioned certain 
persons, who did receive that which they prayed 
for ; yet it proved not advantageous, but hurtful 
to them ? 

*<*But hath not the Deity,’ replied Sivan, 
‘power to cause even what is evil in its own 
nature to become good to any one, if He so will 
it; and so, again, if He choose it, to arrange the 
order of events, that he that slays and he that is 
slain shall both receive benefit? And for those 
of whom thou hast spoken, as Midas and Gyges, 
might it not be that the fruition of their wishes 
was injurious to them, because they prayed not in 
@ reverent and submissive spirit ; which if they 
had done, the obtaining their desires would not 
have proved their ruin ? 

‘*Socrates looked at him with increasing in- 
terest. ‘It may be so,’ he said thoughtfully, 
‘but it seems to me that we know not, as yet, 
enough of the divine nature to speak certainly of 
these matters. Even the wisest of men, or they 
that are called so, know little more than their own 
ignorance of such things. And until they be more 
fully enlightened respecting them, it were safest at 
least to abstain from such prayers as thou speakest 

**¢Tt is well said,’ remarked Xenophon ; ‘but 
tell me, if such a revelation of the nature of the 
Gods be needful, whence is it to arise, and who is 
he that shall instruct mankind therein ; for, as it 
seems to me, no man is able to do this?’ 

**¢T am not able to say,’ replied the philoso- 
pher, ‘for my own part, I nothing doubt that such 
a revelation will at some future time be bestowed. 
For as on the one hand, I am persuaded that 
God is full of love and care for men, and on the 
other that no gift can be conferred upon thein so 
excellent as that of knowledge of the divine 
nature, I cannot question but that they will one 
day be instructed therein; but as regards the 
time when, or the source whence, the teacher may 
arise, I am not able to say anything. But the 
afternoon is wearing fast away, and it is time 
that we return to the city. Noble Ariston, I will 
walk with thee, for there are many things con- 
cerning which I would fain make inquiry.’” 


Sivan’s hopes of finding truth and justice 
among men is rudely dissipated by the judi- 
cial murder of Socrates. He now flies from 
Athens with his faithful Syrian slave, who 
turns out to be one of the favoured Jewish 
nation, and who tells him of the glories of 
Jerusalem and the worship of the true God. 
Sivan dies, and by virtue of the branch 
in his bosom, awakens a Jew, in the holy 
city. 

Our Lord has been crucified, and the aveng- 
ing armies of Rome are gradually closing 
round the guilty people. Sivan becomes a 
Christian, witnesses the flight of the per- 
secuted Nazarenes to Pella, and the martyr- 
dom of his friend Hermas, who is put to 
death by the Sanhedrim. Here again he 
fails to find the justice and peace for which 
his soul thirsted. The chosen people of 
God are become the persecutors of the truth, 
and the metropolis of the Church is the 
slayer of the prophets. 

e next wakens in Florence a few years 
before the close of the fifteenth century. 
Christianity is the established religion ; but 
amongst the generality of men, he finds the 
same assions, the same violence, the 
ustice, which had disgusted him in 
al Arabia, in pt, in Greece, and 


same in 
patriarc 
in Jerusalem. The Medici rule in Florence ; 


Savonarola is declaiming against the abuses 
in Church and State. Bishoprics and prela- 
eies are dispensed from political, and sought 
from interested and selfish motives. States- 
men and Churchmen alike are guided by ex- 
seed rather than truth and justice ; and re- 
‘igion. is considered chiefly as a political engine 


of government. The true spirit of Christi- 
anity is found, not in the rulers and prelates, 
nor even in the generality of the people by 
whose sufferance they reign, but amongst a few 
humble men—a monk here, a friar there— 
men unknown to the world, and jostled aside 
by those who suppose themselves to be 
engaged in what they call the realities of 

e. 

Sivan studies theology, takes orders, and 
is sent by the Inquisition to preach to the 
Waldenses. He now finds that moderate 
counsels are overborne by the political 
churchmen ; and that the real object is not 
so much to convert, as to find a pretext to 
persecute the Vaudois. This he resents ; 
and in endeavouring to save a Vaudois pastor 
whom he has convinced of his errors, he 
finds himself involved in a charge of heresy, 
and a fugitive among the proscribed heretics. 
But even among them he finds the spirit of 
bigotry and fanaticism fully as strong as 
among the Inquisitors from whose bigotry 
they are suffering. He is excommunicated 
and expelled by the fanatical pastors because 
he will not forswear the Catholic faith. 
Meanwhile the Austrians burst into the 
valley, Sivan is taken prisoner, and suffers 
martyrdom. While at the stake he breaks 
the fatal branch, loses the gift of transmi- 
gration, and dies convinced that the idea 
that truth and justice are to be found among 
men is a Utopian dream. 

His disembodied soul is now again accosted 
by the angel, who delivers the moral of this 
strange but beautiful allegory in the follow- 
ing thoughtful speech :— 


«Vet, tell me, is there no realization, how- 
ever imperfect, of the Divine Likeness, even in 
this world ; which, with all its manifold corrup- 
tions, is yet the workmanship of God, and is 
guarded and sustained by His Providence ?” 

*** There is,’ was the reply; ‘but only in the 
secret souls of those faithful servants of all nations, 
and kindred, and people, and tongues, who hunger 
and thirst after nearer union with Him. These 
have hidden communion with Him, and with 
each other, and are gradually, but imperceptibly 
to the world, transformed to His Image. And, 
mark thou, though the mass of men be dark and 
sinful as ever; and though the presence of the 
purest Light shining among them will not illu- 
mine any heart, that does not of its own free will 
open its secret recesses to admit It; yet when 
men do thus receive It the Light so admitted is 
stronger and brighter in each succeeding age of 
the world’s history. God hath ever vouchsafed to 
His children, through the Sacrifice and Interces- 
sion of His Son, light sufficient to enable them to 
ig Him, so that in every nation he that feareth 

im, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him. Dim and feeble as was the twilight of the 
heathen world, it yet enabled men to direct their 
steps; and it grew stronger as reverent and 
thoughtful minds strove for a nearer approach 
unto Him after whom they felt. Phares the 
Egyptian was wiser than any thou hadst known 
in thy first being; thy Athenian teacher far ex- 
ceeded him in spiritual discernment ; but his light 
was darkness compared with that of Syrus; and 
his again paled into obscurity before the brilliant 
rays which streamed into the souls of thy Christian 
associates from the risen Sun of Righteousness. 
Spiritual light shall ever advance as the world 
grows in years; but for the perfection which thou 
hast sighed for—the very Likeness of thy Maker— 
that shall only be granted beyond the grave to 
those who in their state of trial have sought it 
faithfully, And now, once more, son of Elam, 
art thou ready and willing to depart ? 

‘* A radiant and peaceful smile broke over Sivan’s 
face as he bowed his head in assent; and the 
Angel a second time placed the branch in his hand. 








or ™ 


The old man looked inquiringly upon it, and pe 
ceived that the leaves and smaller twigs tea 
disappeared, and it now wore the shape of a simple 
cross. Reverently he received and clasped it to 
his bosom; and as he did so, the spirit passed 
away from the frame it had first animated so many 
thousand years ago ; and the hope so long deferred 
had at last its fruition amid the innumerable com. 
pany of Angels, and the Spirits of the just made 
perfect.” 





The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. 
By the Rev. Joseph Shooter. Formerly of 
Albert, Natal. E. Stanford. 

Lorp Panmurg, in addressing a public meet- 

ing at Edinburgh this summer, spoke at some 

length on the African Kafirs. He described 
them as the noblest race of savages with 
which Great Britain had yet come in contact 
in her colonial possessions. Of their strength 
and prowess in war there had been ample 
experience. In intellectual capability, as 
well as in physical strength, they stood high 
as a race, and it was desirable to have them 
as friends instead of foes. As he was ad- 
dressing many who were zealous and active 
in missionary enterprise, the Secretary at 

War directed attention to Kafirland as a most 

promising and important field for education 

and other civilizing influences. Among such 

a people, men with something of the spirit of 

Dr. Livingstone would have great authority, 

and we have more faith in moral than m 

military power for attaching them to British 

interests, or at least for securing them as 
peaceable and well disposed neighbours. Sir 

George Grey, the present Governor at the 

Cape of Good Hope, may be depended on for 

all that can be expected from a wise and 

energetic British ruler. In New Zealand he 
had to deal with a native race in many re 
spects resembling the Kafirs, and his govern- 
ment there was one of the most able and 
successful in our colonial annals. We have 
every reason to hope that the Kafirs will yet 
become useful allies if not faithful subjects of 
the. British crown, and that blood will no 
longer be shed and treasure squandered in 
troublesome and inglorious Kafir wars. 
Meanwhile, the journals of travellers and the 
reports of missionaries, and others who have 
come in contact with this people in times of 
peace, afford information that may be turned 
to good account. The volume before us pre- 
sents the observations of an English clergyman 
who was stationed for some years at Albert 

Town, and who had opportunities of studying 

the life and manners of the Kafirs of Natal 

and the Zulu country. 

The Zulus were comparatively an ul 
important tribe before the time of their 
renowned chief, Tshaka, one of the greatest 
warriors in the records of South Africa. He 
subdued all the tribes from Delagoa Bay to 
the Amaxosa River, and ruled with arbitrary 
power for about ten years, from 1820 to 1830. 
He was killed by some conspirators amon, 
his own people. Dingan succeeded him, an 
reigned also for about ten years. In 1 
Dingan’s brother, Pande, with the aid © 
Andries Pretorius and his boers, — 
the King, against whom he had rais Be 
revolt, and still reigns over the Zulus, bu 
with power greatly reduced since the days 
the dreaded tyrant Tshaka. Dingan be 
murdered in attempting to escape throng 
the Amaswagi country, the people of whic 
had been cruelly treated by the Zulus in pre 
vious wars. e contests of these hi 
clans, and the history and acts of their 
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do not form a record on which we can dwell 
with much satisfaction. Mr. Shooter has 
compiled from the accounts of earlier settlers 
and from native traditions, a narrative quite 
as copious as most readers will have patience 
to peruse. 

Of more enduring interest are the notices 
of Kafir customs, manners, and institutions. 
Separate chapters are devoted to descriptions 
of their personal appearance, their mode of 
life, their domestic usages, their social and 
political institutions, their superstitions, and 
their language, with what may be called their 
literature, arts, and manufactures. No tra- 
ditions remain as to the origin of the Kafir 
race, but there are many reasons for believing 
them to be derived from Arab tribes, who 
have made their way down the eastern side of 
the African continent. Their complexion is 
widely different from that of the Negro race, 
being commonly chocolate coioured, with 
frequent specimens of olive skin not darker 
than that of a Maltese or Spaniard. For 
symmetry and strength of body and graceful- 
ness and activity of movement they are re- 
markable, as many may have witnessed even 
in this country, in the groups that have been 
exhibited to gratify public curiosity. A few 
years since some Kafirs were seen in Cre- 
morne Gardens, who were fine specimens of 
the race, and from whose display of dancing, 
athletic sports,and martial exercises, a lively 
idea of the personal appearance and physical 
life of the race could be obtained. In their 
native land their mode of life presents little 
variety. Their kraals or villages are 
familiarly known from the descriptions of 
travellers. Hunting and the rearing of 
cattle, as with all barbarous tribes, are the 
chief occupations of the men during peace. 
To encourage agriculture and commerce will 
be one powerful means towards their civiliza- 
tion. In their domestic institutions, with 
the exception of polygamy, there is little that 
differs from the usages of most nations, even 
the most civilized. Mr. Shooter describes 
how a wife is purchased, usually for so many 
head of cattle ; but he relates several capital 
stories where love interfered with the merce- 
nary arrangements. All that is said on this 
poiut might apply, without much alteration, 
to the matrimonial arrangements of our own 
Christian country. There is the same con- 
sideration of money in a suitor, correspond- 
ing to the head of cattle by which Kafirs 
count their wealth ; and the chambers in Lin- 


_ coln’s Inn and Chancery Lane witness quite 


as sordid scenes on the part of relatives and 
peordins as take place in the Zulu kraals. 
here are some points in which the Kafirs 


might even afford lessons to their superiors. 
Among the restrictions on marriage they 
place blood-relationship, and cousins of the 
first apne may not marry. But they do 


not find any natural objection to a man 
marrying two sisters, nor to taking the 
widow of a brother, as was the usage accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, for preserving the 
family and inheritance. No man can marry 
till he is an in-doda, the sign of which is 
wearing a Pevolee head dress, a ring of 
leather lued and sewed on to the crown of 
the head, within and round which the hair is 
shaved. It is only by the chief's permission 
that this head-ring can be assumed, so that 
practically his will is an obstacle to early 
marriages. After the business arrangements 
of a marriage are settled, and the courtship 
duly concluded, the slaughter of an animal 

rms a sacramental bond to the ceremony. 





Until this is done the marriage may be 
broken off, one romantic pain of which, 
as told by Mr. Shooter, waa sug est. a 
Kafir parallel to the Scottish ballad of ‘ Jock 
o’ Hazeldean.’ Another of the stories has a 
more tragic ending, in consequence of the 
courtship being clandestine and without the 
consent of the girl's father :— 

“A young man, who had acquired the good 
opinion of a maiden, went to visit her after sun- 
set. When he reached the kraal, the gate was 
closed and everything beyond the fence abandoned 
to ‘evildoers’ and wild beasts. He contrived to 
get inside without disturbing the dogs, and crept 
stealthily to the door of a hut, against which he 
made a preconcerted signal. It happened that 
he had mistaken the house ; and, instead of bring- 
ing forth his favourite, the noise aroused a man, 
who assailed him with an assagai. The intruder 
uttered a fearful cry and attempted to escape, but 
he had received a mortal wound and was soon 
overtaken. When the girl came out of her hut 
she burst into a fit of frantic raving, and exclaimed 
that they had killed her lover; but, though the 
discovery protected him from further violence, he 
died in a short time. The king, on becoming ac- 
quainted with the case, said that it was quite right 
to kill any person found under such circumstances 
in akraal. Young men were advised to abstain 
from nocturnal assignations.” 


It may be presumed that a nocturnal ex- 
pedition of this kind would be more improper 
on the female side, but the leap-year court- 
ship of a young Kafir girl on one occasion 
had a less doleful conclusion :— 

‘* Courtship does not always begin with the men. 
A certain chief in Natal, who is generally admired 
by the young women, visited a friend of his own 
rank ; when a sister of the latter fell in love with 
him, as he displayed his fine figure and barbaric 
graces ina dance. The chief was unaware of the 
impression he had made, until the damsel pre- 
sented herself at his kraal and avowed the state of 
her heart. Not reciprocating the admiration, he told 
her to go home. She flatly refused; and, having 
no alternative, he permitted her to remain, and sent 
a messenger to her brother. That personage caused 
her to be brought back ; but she soon reappeared 
before the handsome chief, and begged him to kill 
her if he would not make her his wife. He was 
still unmoved, and despatched a second message 
to his friend, who ordered a severe beating to be 
administered to the girl after her return. The 
stripes, however, were as ineffectual as remon- 
strances ; and ere a week had elapsed, she was a 
third time in the chief’s presence, reiterating her 
protestations, but without success. When the 
communication reached her brother, he lost all 
patience, and answered that his neighbour had 
better marry her. The chief persisted in his re- 
fusal, and there was a great interchange of mes- 
sages ; but, yielding at length to his councillors, 
he consented to negotiate. Under the circum- 
stances, he might expect to obtain the girl at a 
reduced price; but five cows—the number he sent— 
were a very small offer, and the brother was ex- 
ceedingly indignant—his sister, he said, was not a 
poor man’s daughter—he must have at least ten 
cattle. "When the messenger returned, the chief 
declined to give more, and ordered those already 
transmitted to be sent for. A councillor remon- 
strated in vain; the chief would not be reasoned 
with, and said that, if no one else was to do it, he 
would go for the cows himself. Accordingly he 
set off, but his advisers persuaded him to return ; 
and he was ultimately prevailed on to make a 
proposal worthy of his dignity. The brother was 
satisfied, and a time appointed for the wedding.” 

The missionaries find that polygamy is the 
greatest obstacle to the Kafirs receiving the 
moral part of their instructions. They re- 
quire their converts to retain only one wife. 
This seems rather hard and uncalled for in 
cases where a man had his household arrange- 








ments completed before the missionaries told 
him he had done wrong. Except the other 
wives can be remarried to other husbands, 
which Mr. Gladstone would deem infinitely 
worse, (there being scripture sanction for 
polygamy, but not for remarriage after 
divorce), it might be a cruelty to turn adrift 
the other wives. In regard to new converts 
of course the rules of the Christian society 
can be enforced, with due explanation of the 
position of those whose times of ignorance 
are winked at. The missionaries also find it 
most difficult to break the people of their old 
habits of violence in temper and in conduct. 
Truth and honesty are perhaps as common 
among the Kafir converts as among Chris- 
tians of more privileged lands. Their vices 
and their virtues are those of an energetic 
people, for whom there may be a brighter 
future under the culture of Christian teach- 
ing and the influence of higher civilization. 
The following lines are the translation of a 
hymn composed by a Kafir convert :— 

“Thou art the great God—He who is in Heaven. 

It is Thou, Thou shield of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth, 

It is Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou who sittest in the highest. 

— art the Creator of life, Thou madest the regions 
above. 

The Creator who madest the heavens‘also, 

The maker of the Stars and the Pleiades, 

The shooting stars declare it unto us. 

The Maker of the blind, of thine own will didst thou 
make them. 

The Trumpet speaks—for us it calls. 

Thou art the Hunter who hunts for souls, 

Thou art the leader who goes before us. 

Thou art the great Mantle which covers us, 

Thou art He whose hands are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose feet are with wounds. 

a _ He whose blood is a trickling stream—and 
why 

Thou art He whose blood was spilled for us. 

For this great price we call. 

For thine own place we call.” 

In a very different strain is a war song of 
Tshaka, which he composed after he had 
subdued all his enemies. It is quite after 
the spirit of Alexander the Great, in the 
story of his weeping because he had no other 
world to conquer :— 

“Thou hast finished, finished the nations. 

Where will you go out to battle now ? 

Hey! where will you go out to battle now ? 
Thou hast conquered kings. 

Where are you going to battle now ? 
Thou hast finished, finished the nations, 
Where are you going to battle now? 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
Where are you going to battle now ?” 

The chapters on the superstitions of the 
Kafirs contain many curious details, but it is 
difficult to obtain any consistent account of 
such matters in heathen lands. In fact, the 
tenets and usages seem to vary infinitely. 
Even on a matter so common as the funereal 
rites, there is the greatest contrariety in the 
reports that have been published. Arbousset 
says that some Kafirs burn their dead. Mr. 
Isaacs, one of the most trusted authorities, 
has stated that bodies are dragged to the 
thicket and left to be devoured by wild 
animals. This seems to be only done where 
the person has incurred the displeasure of 
the chief. In the Zulu country, according to 
Mr. Shooter,— 


‘‘The owner of a kraal is buried within it, the 
grave being dug by his brother and one or two 
of his elder wives. They then carry or drag 
the body to the place, and deposit it in the hole in 
a sitting posture. The deceased's personal articles 
are buried with him—the assagais being broken or 
bent lest the ghost, during some midnight return 
to air, should do injury with them. The grave 
being filled, the eldest son stands upon it. The 
people now go to the stream and wash—the brother 
returning to sit outside the gate, and the wives 
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retiring to the bush. The doctor having given 
medicine to the family (excepting sons’ wives) and 
to the brother, the people are relieved from their 
fast, milk the cows, and cut their hair. The 
sextons, however, may not eat ama-si nor cut 
their hair, until they have taken medicine a second 
time. ‘ The eldest son furnishes a beast, which is 
slain to ‘wash’ or cleanse them from their unclean- 
ness. ‘The brother receives another for his fee, 
and goes home. After some time, the wives leave 
the bush and cut their hair. The eldest son re- 
mains at home a considerable time ; and afterwards 
offers a sacrifice to the deceased.” 


Mr. Shooter gives some curious notices of 
the prophets’ or seers, who possess extra- 
ordinary influence over the Kafirs :— 


‘* When people consult a prophet, they do-not tell 
him on what subject they wish to be enlightened. 
He is supposed to be acquainted with their thoughts, 
and they merely intimate that they wish to have 
the benefit of his knowledge. Probably he will 
‘take time to consider,’ and not give his responses 
at once. Two young men, visiting him in conse- 
quence of their brother’s illness, found the prophet 
squatting by his hut, and saluted him. He then 
invited them to sit down ; and, retiring outside the 
kraal, squatted near the gate, to take snuff and 
meditate. This done to his satisfaction, he sends 
a boy to call the visitors into his presence, when 
they immediately join him and squat. The pro- 
phet asks for his ‘assagai’ —a figurative expres- 
sion for his fee, when the applicants reply that 
they have nothing to give at present—after awhile 
they will seek something to pay him with. ‘No,’ 
answers the prophet, not disposed to give credit, 
‘you want to cheat me —everybody tries to do so 
now-——why don’t you give me two shillings? They 
offer him a small assagai; but he is not satisfied 
with the weapon, and pointing to a larger one, 
says, ‘That is mine.’ ‘The man who had brought 
this, excuses himself by saying that it does not 
belong to him ; but the prophet pergists; and it ‘is 
given. Having no hope of extortingya larger fee, 
the prophet says, ‘Beat and hear, my people.’ 
Each ‘of the applicants snaps-his fingers, and 
replies, ‘I hear.’ (The beating is sometimes, and 
perhaps more regularly, performed by beating the 
ground with sticks.) The prophet now pretends 
to have a vision, indistinct at first, but becoming 
eventually clearer, until he sees the actual thing 
which has occurred. This vision he professes to 
describe, as it appears to him. We may imagine 
him saying, for instance, ‘A cow is sick—no, I 
see 2 man—a man has been hurt.’ While heruns 
on in this way, the applicants reply to every asser- 
tion by beating, as at first, and saying, ‘I hear.’ 
They carefully abstain from saying whether he is 
right or wrong, but when he approaches the 
truth, the simple creatures testify their joy by 
beating and replying with increased vigour. The 
prophet’s simulated vision is not a series of 
guesses, in which he may possibly hit upon the 
truth ; but a systematic enumeration of particulars 
in which he can scarcely miss it.” 


The numerous plates and woodcuts that 
illustrate Mr. Shooter’s volume are from 
sketches by Mr. E. Redinger of Natal. They 
are well executed, and the subjects are such 
as fully illustrate the life and manners of the 
people... Mr. Shooter’s work is the more 
valuable as he does not confine himself to his 
own observations, but has included in notes, 
as well as occasionally introduced into the 
text, the reports of previous travellers, and 
extracts from the evidence taken some years 
since by a commissioner appointed to inquire 
into some matters connected with the Kafirs 
of Natal. Some other unpublished docu- 
ments have also been of use in the compila- 
tion of the work. The historical part of the 
narrative, we ought to observe, is brought 
down to the early part of the present year. 
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LorpD OVERSTONE, with a liberality that deserves 


much praise, has reprinted, in a handsome volume, 


and other publications on the National Debt and 
the Sinking Fund. The national debt of Great 
Britain first began to assume an important magni- 
tude in the time of the wars with Louis XTV. 
It would have been unsafe while the Revolution 
settlement was yet unsecure to levy fresh taxes to 
the amount required for carrying on the war 
necessary for defending the newly obtained liber- 
ties of the country. The disaffected Jacobites 
would have then found a response to their attacks 
upon the new government in the popular discontent 
produced by direct imposts on the nation. The 
contraction of debt to a large extent became 
therefore a matter of political necessity at the time, 
and when the practice of funding had been found 
a ready and convenient mode of obtaining supplies 
it was ever after resorted to, till the national debt 
grew into the enormous sum at which it is now 
written. The management of the national debt, 
since the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
has presented a new field of financial ingenuity 
and political contrivance, and occupies no unim- 
portant place in the historical annals of England 
since the era of the Revolution. At first the inte- 
rest paid. for loans was unduly high, owing to 
the supposed insecurity of the Government, and 
the possibility of a second restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty. When confidence in the new order of 
things was established, the reduction of the inte- 
rest on the national debt was generally demanded. 
Instead of offering to pay the national creditors, if 
unwilling to accept a lower rate of interest, the 
levying a tax on the funds was proposed. It was 
to oppose this proposal, which would have involved 
a breach of the public faith, that the first tract in 
the present volume, an Essay on Public Credit, was 
published in 1710, believed to be the production of 
Harley, Earl of Oxford. In 1717 a pamphlet ap- 
peared in the form of a Letter on the Inviolable 
Nature of Public Securities. These two publications 
had great influence in crushing the scheme of taxing 
the funds, and in establishing on an unquestioned 
basis the national credit of Great Britain. In 1716 
the first sinking fund for the extinction of the 
national debt was formed. It consisted of various 
surpluses of revenue arising from the saving that 
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ee 
was then effected. by reducing the interest of the 
debt, and other sources. The idea. of compound 
interest increasing the efficiency of the 
fund was first broached in an Essay on the Publie 
Debts of this Kingdom, by Sir Nathaniel Gould 
M.P., in 1726. His extraordinary statements as 
to the influence of compound interest were replied 
to by Mr. Pulteney, in 1727, in a pamphlet on 
The State of the National Debt as it Stood Decem. 
ber, 1716. Gould had asserted that a million 
sterling, accumulated at 4 per cent. compound 
interest, would amount in 105 years to 1575 mil- 
lions! Pulteney tried to show that the debt had 
increased during the ten years before he wrote, in 
spite of the alleged efficacy of the Sinking Fund, 
with the marveilous aid of the compound interest 
principle. Pulteney was wrong in his statements 
as to the increase of the debt, as appears froma 
parliamentary paper, now first published in this 
volume ; but the fallacy of the compound interest 
principle deluded financiers until the days of Pitt, 
if not later. The chief points of discussion on this 
and other subjects connected with the national 
debt, are presented in the series of tracts now 
collected by Lord Overstone. The treatise on 
Public Credit, by David Hume in his ‘ Essayg’ 
and the Account of the National Debt, by Judge 
Blackstone in his ‘Commentaries,’ present admir. 
able statements on the general subject, not without 
errors on particular points, which were cleared up 
by subsequent writers. Dr. Price's Appeal to 
the Public on the National Debt; A Reply to 
Dr. Price’s Remarks on the Sinking Fund and 
other parts of his Appeal, by Mr. Wimpey; Dr. 
Robert Hamilton's Inquiry concerning the Rise, 
Progress, Redemption, Present State, and Manage- 
ment of the National Debt, are among the impor- 
tant treatises included in the collection. The 
volume has the great advantage of being edited 
by-J. R. Macculloch, Esq., whose preface, notes, 
and index: add materially to the practical value of 
the volume. 

The Recollections of Western Texas during an 
Indian Campaign from 1852 to 1855, by Two of the 
U. S. Mountain Riflemen, are not strictly personal 
narratives, but are compiled from statements fur- 
nished orally and in writing. A more connected 
and consecutive report is thus presented of opera 
tions in which the two brothers took an honour- 
able part, and for their special services in which 
they received the thanks of the military authorities. 
Many interesting notices are given of the wild 
border life of the regions referred to, and of scenes 
which occurred in the operations of the United 
States force against the Indian tribes. Descrip- 
tions of the country, its scenery, resources, and 
its inhabitants, occupy a large space in the work, 
which furnishes a most interesting report on 4 
district about which little authentic or recent i 
formation has been made public. t 

The Duke of Wellington, in a conversation with 
Judge Talfourd shortly before his death, is reported 
to have said, that ‘‘if fifty thousand French 
troops were landed at any part of the coast, there 
was nothing to prevent them marching straight to 
London.” ‘Mein Gott! what a splendid city to 
plunder !” was old Blucher’s remark as he 
through streets, the shops of which have wealth 
more accessible and portable than the gold pave- 
ment of which Whittington dreamt. In case of 
an invasion there are in London at least fifty 
thousand ruffians, ready for any crime, who w 
join even a foreign soldiery in scenes of violence, 
as the budmashes of the Indian towns and 
bazaars have done in the mutiny now raging. 
The bare possibility of the horrible scenes that 
might be witnessed if London were assaulted, or 
even threatened, ought to be looked at by the 
Government. The old Duke was no idle alarmist, 
and matters are inconceivably worse than when he 
gave his frequent warnings. A powerful naval 
force has enabled France to regard the 
as no longer an obstacle to invasion, and by 
the aid of steam a descent would be as 
as irresistible. In one night a force could be 

wn on our shores, and entrenched 9 


as to defy attack, till prepared by 
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ments to advance into’ the country. The Indian 
rebellion has withdrawn the bulk of the army, in- 
cluding a large artillery force, and nothing but the 

will of the Emperor at present exists to pre- 
vent the calamities against which the Duke ‘of 
Wellington uttered his notes of warning. General 
Lewis, an able and experienced officer, who has 
all-his life been practically occupied on works of 
defence, has published in the professional volumes 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers a series of 
papers on the protection of London. These are 
now collected, with additional remarks, well de- 
serving the attention of the authorities at the 
present time. Supposing the French Government 
insisted on certain refugees being given up, and 
England refused, there is no military obstacle to 
revent an army coming over to take them by 
This defenceless state of the country ought 
not to continue. General Lewis shows how such 
a contingency could be guarded against. He 
gives suggestions for the security of the capital, by 
a chain of fortified stations, south of London, ex- 
tending over an arc, whose cord may be thirty 
miles, and radii from ten to twenty. The con- 
struction of three small fortresses, nearly parallel 
with the south coast, between Chatham and Ports- 
mouth, would form a check upon the advance of 
an enemy on London, and a support for forces 
acting in the field. The occupation of Shorn- 
cliffe on the east, and Chichester on the west line 
of coast, by a force supplied with railway com- 
munication at each post, for the transport of 2000 
men of all arms, to oppose a landing between 
these two points, both being fortified, would give 
additional security. The permanent establishment 
of at least 40,000 infantry of the line in the 
United Kingdom, and the extension of yeomanry 
and rifle corps in the southern counties, would be 
advisable for the safety of the island from invasion. 
We only can express a wish that General Lewis 
might be entrusted with the duty of carrying out 
the various suggestions which he earnestly and 
ably urges in the present treatise on the defence of 





London. A map, adapted to military purposes," 


accompanies the work. 

The Sea Officer’s Manual, by Captain Parish, 
formerly of H.E.I. Company’s service, and now 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine, forms a compen- 
dium of the duties of a commander ; first, second, 
third, and fourth officer ; officer of the watch, and 
midshipman, in the mercantile navy. This is now 
a splendid and efficient service. When the Queen 
visited two of the ships the other day at Ports- 
mouth, she said she had no idea there were such 
vessels in the service, and every year the number 
and efficiency of large ships of the mercantile navy 
are increasing. Great advance has also been made 
in the education and training of the officers of the 
service, who in social position and professional 
acquirements are not behind those of the Royal 
Navy. Capt. Parish’s manual will prove of good 
service in extending and increasing the efficiency 
of the officers in the mercantile navy. 

Mr. Lionel Beale’s high reputation as a micro- 
scopist is sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
and utility of his book of directions how to work 
with that instrument, of which he has himself made 
such good use. The treatise was delivered, in the 
form of lectures, at King’s College, during the 
winter season of 1856-57. It contains the most 

exposition of the instrument itself, and of the 
mode of using it, with copious explanations and 
directions for all branches of microscopical research. 
A list is appended of all the apparatus that is re- 
Muired in ordinary scientific or economic investi- 
gations; and the author has also been at pains 
to explain how these researches can be conducted 
in the most simple and inexpensive way practicable. 
It is a book which ought to be in the hands of 
‘very possessor or user of a microscope. It gives 


directions for the best modes of displaying and pre-+ 


oat _ gg as of examining microscopic objects 
classed catalogue of the educational division 
of the South Kensington Museum has at first the 
‘pearance of a ponderous tome of a thousand 
Pages; and the purchaser may be amazed at the 
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bulk of a book costing but sixpence. Only a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, however, are occupied with 
the catalogue, the rest of the volume consisting of 
advertisements. As these are almost entirely con- 
nected with educational subjects, books, maps, 
instruments, and all the furniture and apparatus 
of the schoolhouse, the appendix is quite in keep- 
ing with the official part of the publication. The 
educational division of the Museum at South 
Kensington, originating in the collection made 
last year at St. Martin’s Hall, has now assumed 
an important aspect, and has become an attractive 
and instructive exhibition. Beginning with school 
buildings and fittings, of the most approved and 
most recent improvements in which there are 
shown models and plans, the catalogue succes- 
sively directs the visitor to the appliances in every 
special branch of education. Nec manus nuda, 
nec intellectus multwm facit, was one of Lord 
Bacon’s aphorisms, and here are displayed all the 
contrivances for assisting both mind and body in 
the educational processes. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, foreign languages, his- 
tory, and the art of teaching, are the heads under 
which the general educational objects are arranged. 
Then come the appliances for the art of drawing and 
design, materials, implements, examples, models. 
Music has its department next. Household 
economy follows, with the appliances for ven- 
tilation, warming, cooking, domestic work, and 
ornamentation. Geography and astronomy, and a 
selection of the Ologies, have their place in the 
collection, with chemistry and physical science 
generally, and mechanics. The apparatus for 
teaching persons of deficient faculties, the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and the imbecile, forms a 
special and most interesting department of the 
exhibition. To hygiene and the means of phy- 
sical training due place is also allotted. A collection 
like this is capable of indefinite expansion, and 
many additions will doubtless appear in future 
issues of the catalogue. A very good library of 
educational books is also-in the course of forma- 
tion. There is no exhibition in the metropolis 
more directly of a practical kind than this educa- 
tional museum, nor interesting to so large a class 
of visitors. Parents and teachers may here learn 
much as to the best means of training the young, 
and all may obtain information from the useful 
and well arranged objects presented to view. The 
collection is admirably arranged and exposed for 
inspection, and the attendants in charge are able 
and willing to give every assistance to visitors, 
which cannot be always said of the officials in 
public exhibitions. 

The translation of the New Testament, by the 
Rev. Thomas Sheldon Green, M.A., of which the 
Gospel by Saint Matthew and the Epistle to the 
Romans are given as a first instalment, does not 
appear to us to be called for by any public con- 
sideration, and can only be regarded as a private 
exercitation of the translator. Of course, with a 
view to the possible formation of a new authorized 
version at a future time, all such contributions to 
exegesis and interpretation may present some points 
of use fur comparison and reference, but there is 
little in the general tone of Mr. Green’s version to 
claim for it particular notice. It follows pretty 


‘closely the authorized version in the meaning, 


while the modernizing of the style is an alteration 
not tobe commended. The old forms, forinstance, 
of the verb, such as, “he cometh,” or ‘‘he taketh,” 
offend no one’s taste, but the reverse, being asso- 
ciated with the style of the scriptural books. Mr. 
Green must needs change them to ‘‘ he comes,” 
and ‘‘he takes,” Many similar needless altera- 
tionsoccur. ‘‘ He cometh unto a place called Geth- 
semane,” he reads, ‘ He comes to a spot called 
Gethsemane,” a useless variation without improve- 
ment. A few verses before, the words, ‘‘This 
night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice,” become ‘‘ Before a cock crows thou wilt 
thricedeny me.” To give our readers fair grounds 
for judging of the style of the version, we quote 
two verses from the authorized and from Mr. 
Green’s rendering of the beginning of the 12th chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans, ‘‘I beseech you, 





therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service. And be not conformed to this world: but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God.” Mr. Green reads, 
‘*T beseech you, then, brethren, by the tender 
mercies of God, to yield your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, well pleasing to God, the worship service 
of your reason ; and not to fashion yourselves in 
accordance with this world, but to take a fresh 
shape by the renewal of the mind, in order to your 
gaining proof of what the will of God is, the good 
and well-pleasing and perfect.” No good purpose 
can be served by a mere modification of the fami- 
liar words of the Scripture according to this fashion. 
We forbearfrom noticing the rendering of particular 
passages open to controversy, orly objecting now 
to the modernizing principle of Mr. Green’s trans- 
lation, which mars the authorized version in a most 
uncalled.for and needless way in regard to style. 


New Editions. 


Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England. John Lord 
Campbell, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Vol. VIII. Murray. 
Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. I, Blackwood and 


Tom Burke “ Ours.’ By Charles Lever. Vol. 11. Chap- 
Public’ Offices and Metropolitan Im 
a Beresford Seon ts, M. 
i ‘ 
The ‘History of a Flirt. Related by Herself. T. Hodgson. 
Tue Recreations of Christopher North will form 
two volumes in the new collected series of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s works, as edited by Professor 
Ferrier. The first volume, or the ninth of the 
series, has just appeared. In 1842, the papers 
which had given delight to so many readers in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and which had contri- 
buted greatly to Wilson’s literary fame, revised 
and considerably remodelled by the author, were 
published: in three volumes octavo. Professor 
Ferrier “lias ‘therefore less scope for any special 
editorial duties in this part of the reprint of Pro- 
fesgor Wilson’s works. The two volumes of the 
Recreations, complete in themselves, may be well 
procured and prized by many who do not care to 
possess the whole series of the works. In this 
wonderful collection of miscellanies the genius, 
humour, and eloquence of John Wilson appear in 
all their vigour and variety. The glowing descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, the genial outbursts of 
feeling, the manly utterances of independence, 
keep the reader in continual delight. And then 
with Christopher in his sporting jacket, what 
hours of healthy and bright recreation! Not to 
speak of the graver but not less inviting discourses 
on literary and patriotic and political and religious 
subjects. One paper in this volume, An Hour’s 
Talk on Poetry, is worth volumes that have been 
written on the English poets and their works. It 
is truly a masterpiece, and worthy of Wilson’s 
name as one of the greatest and most genial of 
critics and essayists. The chapter on Cottages, 
beginning in a strain of light humour, presents a 
series of charming and life-like sketches of Scottish 
life and character. 


ements. By Alex. 
. Third Edition. J, 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Primary Instruction, the Want and the Right of the British 
People. By John Young, LL.D. Longman aud Co. 

A Brief View of the Truth of the Trinity. By Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Hough. Second Edition. B. Seeley. 

Practical Hints to Young Soldiers for their Conduct and 
Guidance in the Army. By an Officer. Third Edition, 
J. 8. Hodson. y ; 
A Key to the Adulteration of our Daily Food, Compiled by 
William Dalton. Marlborough and Co, 3 
Chambers’ Scientific Charts. Nos, 1. to III. Mechanics, 
W. and R. Chambers. ¢ 
Haydn's Oratorio, ‘The Seasons.” Arranged by Vincent No- 
vello, J. Alfred Novello. ; ? 

The National Gallery. Purchase of a Pollaiolo, and Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s Violation of Tuscan Law. By Morris 
Moore. Printed by J. E. Taylor. 


In a letter addressed to Lord Palmerston by J ohn 
Young, LL.D., the writer, though avowing himself 
a voluntary in regard to religious establishments, 
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maintains strenuously that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide primary instruction for the people. 
Dr. Young even goes the length of advocating 
compulsory attendance, and the most extreme views 
of the admirers of the military drill system of some 
continental states. A provision by the State for 
the education of the pauper, criminal, and other 
special classes, is called for, and may be regulated 
by any compulsory arrangements that may be 
deemed advisable ; but in regard to the education 
of the people at large, the feeling is gaining 
ground that more will be accomplished by free 
and spontaneous action, aided liberally, as is 
now done, by grants from the Privy Council Fund. 
The sum voted for Great Britain this year is 
544,233/., being an increase of 90,0207. on the 
preceding year. Educational efforts throughout 
the country are rapidly overtaking the deficiency, 
as shown by statistics. Itis chiefly in the large 
cities that ignorance prevails to the alarming extent 
referred to by Dr. Young, and there an extension 
of the school system in connexion with poor- 
houses, prisons, refuges, reformatories, and other 
existing establishments, will produce the effect 
required, without erecting any new machinery by 
which the free action most consonant with the 
spirit of the English constitution would be en- 
feebled. 
A very useful little manual for military men is 
entitled Practical Hints to Young Soldiers for 
vheir Conduct and Guidance in the Army. The 
book is anonymous, but has the sanction of the 
name of the late Captain Charles Acton Broke, 
of the Royal Engineers, who expressed his satis- 
faction with it, and to whose memory it is dedi- 
cated. Plain directions are given on all the most 
essential points of professional duty, and sensible 
advices as to moral conduct, From Galton’s ‘ Art 
of Travel,’ and other works, are extracted miscel- 
laneous hints that may be turned to useful account 
in the camp or in campaigning. ‘The general 
instructions for the various exercises, and hints on 
active service, are selected from a handbook. re- 
cently issued from the Royal Artillery Institution 
at Woolwich. We notice in the instructions for 
loading the new rifles, that it has been the prac- 
tice for some time in the Royal Laboratory at 
Woolwich, to hold the cartridge in the right hand, 
and tear off the paper with the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand, which is grasping the 
rifle at the same time. It is a pity that this prac- 
tice had not been made known generally, before 
the rifles were sent off to India, where the biting of 
the greased cartridges has been made at least the 
occasion of so much insubordination. 
A very good summary of the evidence given 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the adulteration of articles of food and of com- 
mon consumption in domestic uses, is compiled 
by Mr. William Dalton. Much has been pub- 
blished on this subject of late years, and the extent 
to which fraudulent adulteration is carried is in- 
credible to those who have not made special in- 
quiries. Scarcely an article in commerce and 
trade can be procured genuine in nineteen out of 
twenty places where they are sold. Mr. Dalton’s 
key lets the reader into thé secret of all the most 
frequent and important modes of adulteration, 
with practical hints for detecting and avoiding dele- 
terious or poisonous substances. Since the strange 
exposures made in ‘The Lancet,’ and before the 


Dialogues,’ and other popular books of the class. 
Sheets 2 and 3 are on mechanics, with illustrations 
of the principles and use of levers, pulleys, inclined 
planes, screws, and all the modifications of the 
mechanical powers. Diagrams of some kind are 
used by all teachers and lecturers on such subjects, 
and this series of plates, boldly executed, and with 
well-chosen illustrations, will prove of good service 
in many a class-room or lecture-room. 





List of New Books. 


Alford’s (H.) Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. 6, 16mo, cloth, 5s. 
Cayley’s \C. B.) Psyche's Interludes, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Crowdy’s Christian Villagers’ Guide-Book, 15mo, cloth, 18. 6d. 
Dagobert's Safe and Sure Method of acquiring French, 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
TD'Ewes’ (J.) China, &., post 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
Greyson, Sel ctions from Correspondence of, 2 vols., feap.,cl., 12s. 
Hamilton's (J ) Sinai, &., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Hobart's (Kp ) Mistakes concerning Repentance, foolscap, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Huntingford’s (B.) False Philosophy, foolscap, cloth, !s. 6d. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of Biography, vol. 5, 4to, cloth, 10s. 

evi’s Annals of British Legislation, 2 vols., royal $vo, cl., £2 5s. 
Meredith's (G.) Farina, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Monod’s Far-well, cruwn 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Morice’s (D. R.) Handbook of British Maritime Law, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Pictorial History of England, vol. 5, royal svo, cloth, 15s. 
Selig’s (M.) German made Easy, square, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Smith's Prophecies relating to Nineveh, &c., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
8\monds’ (J. A.) Principles of Beauty, royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Thomson's (W.) Laws of Thought, 4th edit., feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wayland’s Political Science, 8yo, cloth, 2s. 
White’s True Nature of the Church, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Wright's (J.) Hellenica, 1zmo, cloth, new edit., 3s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


Bishop BLoMFIELD has not long survived his 
honourable retirement from the see of London, his 
death having taken place at Fulham Palace on 
Wednesday evening, in his 71st year. The ar- 
rangements for his resignation were completed in 
September, 1856, so that he has not enjoyed for one 
year the repose sought from his arduous duties. 
He had rallied somewhat in health after his retire- 
ment, but from the time that he was first stricken 
down by paralysis there was no expectation of 
more than temporary relief from affliction, and 
little hope of much prolongation of life. His men- 
tal faculties continued unimpaired, and many 
pleasing reminiscences have been left of his latter 
days. The recent reply to the numerously signed 
address from the clergy of his diocese is a docu- 
ment which, from its tone and spirit, may well be 
regarded by the Bishop’s admirers and friends as 
a cherished memorial, and as a fitting conclusion to 
his public career. This, we believe, was the last 
document of a public nature that he wrote. In 
his family circle there remain more sacred reminis- 
cences, and his last act while consciousness remained 
was the utterance of devotional prayers. 

Charles James Blomfield was born in 1786, at 
Bury St. Edmunds. His father belonged to the 
scholastic profession, but it was at the grammar 
school of the town that he received his education 
till he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His academic career was one of industry and 
honour. He was third wrangler and senior me- 
dallist of his year, 1808, and had previously gained 
a classical prize for Greek and Latin poetry. He 
became a Fellow of his college, but marrying 
soon afterwards, he obtained successive incum- 


the see of London, he held various offices, the. 
clerk of the closet to George IV. being amon 
number. 
during the long and stirring time of his episco 
belong to ecclesiastical annals. 
to harmonize opposing views, and to conciliatg 
conflicting parties within the church, an attem 
rarely successful, his exertions in matters i 
the extension of the church itself were cro 
with conspicuous results. He was one of the or: 


itera) 
— 


the 
The proceedings of Bishop Blombdl 
While labouring 


ginators and:-chief promoters of the Church Build. 
ing Society, which has added a hundred and fi 
churches to the metropolis, The colonial episeo. 
pate, mainly through his exertions, has been in. 
creased from five to thirty sees. It was under his 
advice that the Ecclesiastical Commission was in. 
stituted, and in the new Poor Law system, and 
other questions bearing on social as well as eccle 
siastical policy, he took an active and prominent 
part. His capacity for work was extraordinary, 
Sydney Smith described him as having “an ungo- 
vernable passion for business,” and in parody 
of the ‘L’état, c’est moi’ of Louis XIV., he jocu- 
larly affirmed that the formula of the bishop's 
notes, even of a social kind, ran thus—The 
Church of England and Mrs. Blomfield request the 
pleasure, &c.” 

In literary annals the name of Bishop Blomfield 
will hold a high place as a classical scholar. His 
editions of ‘Aischylus’ established his reputation in 
this field, and after the recent exhaustive labours 
of Franz and Hermann and Dindorf and De 
Jongh, not to mention our own English critics, 
commentators, and translators, the name of Dr, 
Blomfield still holds a place of distinction in 
A®schylean literature. In what estimation he is 
held will appear from an incidental remark of Pro- 
fessor Conington, of Oxford, in the preface to his 
edition of ‘The Choephoree,’ published only the 
other day. . After referring to the labours of the 
late John Wordsworth, whose manuscripts had 
been placed in his hands by his brother, Canon 
Wordsworth, Professor Conington says, ‘Had 
the author been spared to complete his work, it 
would undoubtedly have been one of which Eng- 
lish scholarship might well have been proud, 
* #* We should not have had then to point to 
Bishop Blomfield as the last of our great editors of 
Greek tragedy.” 

Of more directly professional works, Dr. Blom- 
field published Lectures on the Acts ; Sermons 
Preached at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate-street; 
A Triennial Visitation Charge in 1842 (the time of 
the Oxford disturbances breaking out); ands 
Manual of Family Prayers, by which his name 
will be long remembered and his services apprett 
atedin many an English household. 





EUGENE SUE. 


Eugene Sor, the popular French novelist, died # 
Annecy, in Savoy, on the morning of Monday last, 
aged fifty-six. “The son, grandson, and gral 
grandson of distinguished physicians, he w# 
educated for the medical profession. Having 
entered the medical department of the army, be 
accompanied the expedition to Spain in 1823; lt 





bencies through the influence of patrons, the last, 
previous to his getting on the ladder of advance- 
ment, being the rectory of Chesterford. While 








Parliamentary Committee, there has been formed 
a joint-stock company, under the Limited Liability 
Act, for the sale of unadulterated articles of food ; 
with what result we have not heard. It would 


certainly be a benefit to many to know where they 
might rely on obtaining genuine articles, instead 
of the rubbish, or worse, for which they now pay 


high prices. 


Messrs. W. and R. Chambers have commenced 
the publication of a series of scientific charts, of a 
large size, for exhibition on the walls of class-rooms, 
illustrative of the treatises in their Educational 
Course. Sheet 1, for instance, illustrates the laws 
of matter and motion by plans and drawings, in- 
cluding sketches of familiar objects, such as are 
known to the youthful readers of Joyce's ‘Scientifie 





here he gained the friendship of Dr. Howley, then 
Bishop of London, who appointed him Archdea- 


subsequently entered the medical service of the 
navy, and visited Asia and America ; he was ~ 
present at the battle of Navarino, The death 

his father having placed him in possession of 8 





con of Colchester, and Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate-street. 


life. 





In 1824 he was raised to the | for a time he studied painting under ¢ io. 
episcopal bench as Bishop of Chester, and in 1828 | despairing of success he abandoned it for 

he obtained the see of London on the elevation of | ture. After producing some ins ificant 

Dr. Howley to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. A 
Bishop Blomfield’s rapid promotion had been foreseen | and followed it 
and predicted. Besides the interest of private friends | ‘ Coucaratcha,’ the man wh 
and the reputation of high scholarship, he had | works gained him a fair circulating library 44 
taken a part in politics that insured his success in | tion ; and he extended and consolidated Pe y | 4 
The Catholic emancipation question was | tributions to the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes | 
then at its crisis, and Dr. Blomfield, who had | ‘ Reyue de Paris,’ by a 


of ehurch and king. P 
reward was speedy an Sianiflesnt.” Besides great dramatic interest, told with much 


large fortune, he determined to follow a ¢ * 
more congenial to his taste than that of nee 
udin ; 


villes, he wrote a novel called ‘ Plick et Plock, 
, by others called ‘ Atar Gull 
and the ‘Salamandre. 


‘Histoire de la 


belonged to the liberal party in his earlier years, | Frangaise,’ and by various novels and other works 
suddenly came out as a strenuous champion of | At length, about 1840, he 
| Erctesténtinn, and the p 


roduced his po 
‘Mathilde,’ which was remar: 
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power, and as an effectual picture of French, and 
especially Parisian life. The success of this work 
was extraordinarily great ; so much so, indeed, as 
to constitute one of the principal événemens of the 
brilliant literary epoch which began and ended 
with King Louis Philippe. Before the sensation 
created by ‘Mathilde’ had died away, he produced, 
in the fewilleton of the ‘Journal des Débats,’ his 
‘Mysttres de Paris.’ All Paris, and it may be 
said all France, literally devoured this singular 
work ; and its fame rapidly extending to foreign 
countries, it was translated into every European 
language, and gave rise to a host of imitations. 
It has undoubtedly many faults in a literary point 
of view, and in many parts its tendency is morally 
and even politically bad ; but it cannot be denied 
that it contains vivid pictures of low life, lays 
bare social evils with a vigour seldom equalled, 
and abounds in scenes of deep emotion. It was 
followed by a novel, called the ‘Juif Errant,’ 
written for a temporary political purpose—the 
damaging of the Order of the Jesuits; by a 
socialist romance, called ‘ Martin, |’ Enfant Trouvé ; 
and afterwards by numerous other works. But 
the ‘Juif Errant’ did not ¢reate the impression 
that had been expected from the celebrity of the 
author of the ‘ Mystéres de Paris ;) ‘ Martin’ was 
very like a failure ; and all the works that ensued, 
though not devoid of talent, presented nothing re- 
markable. In addition to his novels, Sue wrote seve- 
ral pieces for the theatre, and dramatised his ‘ Mys- 
teres de Paris,’ and some of his other works ; but his 
plays, with the exception of that on the Mystéres, 
made no great sensation. A great creative genius 
he was not; he had no pretensions to learning, 
and his style was often negligent; but he possessed 
energy, fire, the’power of moving the feelings, and, 
in an eminent degree, the art of keeping alive in- 
terest throughout a work of great length, in which 
a host of personages have to figure in all manner of 
incidents. On the whole, he was not undeserving 
the popularity he enjoyed amongst his contempo- 
raries as a novel writer in the fewilleton form, and 
it is not impossible that his two masterpieces, ‘Ma- 
thilde’ and the ‘Mystéres,’ may carry his name down 
to posterity. In writing his ‘Mysttres de Paris,’ he 
became impressed with the conviction that the 
present constitution of society inflicts great and 
undeserved hardships on the working classes, and 
m nearly all his later works he exposed those hard- 
ships with much earnestness, and demanded a 
renedy for them with much vehemence. This 
caused him to be regarded as one of that political 
sect called Socialists, and he was induced to cast in 
his political lot with them. In return, they elected 
him one of the representatives of the city of Paris ; 
and it may be remembered that his election, with 
that of others of a similar way of thinking, created 
immense sensation, it being looked on-—as what 
indeed it was—as a serious menace to society at 
large. As a representative, however, he played 
only a modest part: but his literary renown made 
im 80 extraordinarily popular with the working 
ses, and cast such lustre on the socialist cause, 
that he was universally set down as one of the 
chiefs of the Socialists. Accordingly, when the 
present emperor destroyed the republic, the name 
of Sue was one of the very first he inscribed on his 
lists of proscription. Into exile, therefore, the 
brilliant writer was compelled to go, and in exile 
he remained until death cut him off. Sue has been 
fiercely assailed for having joined the Socialists. 
¢ think ourselves that he committed a mistake in 
#0 doing ; but when we call to mind that he acted 
wom real, honest, fervent conviction, and that 
What he did cost him the most cruel sacrifices, — 
loss of friends, the loss of a splendid social 
Position, heavy pecuniary loss, exile, and we may 
fven add death, for exile hastened his death,— 
when we call this to mind, we say that he was 
Stievously wronged, and that, instead of being 





abused, he ought to be admired. 


THE PROPOSED NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
4 Pnoposat for a new and complete Dictionary of | 


Philological Society, bearing the signatures of R. 
Chevenix Trench, Dean of Westminster, F. J. 
Furnivall, Esq., and Herbert Coleridge, Esq., 
members of the Council of the Society, named as a 
Committee to make arrangements for the work. 
The deficiencies of the standard works of Johnson 
and Richardson, both as vocabularies of the lan- 
guage and as philological guides, being admitted, 
it is hoped that, by the co-operation of the learned, 
a more worthy Lexicon totius Anglicitatis may now 
be produced. In a series of resolutions issued along 
with the proposal, attention is directed to the chief 
objects aimed at by the Philological Society. The 
discovery and registration of words and phrases is to 
be primarily sought from the less read authors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
believed that the older writers, such as Chaucer, 
Robert of Gloucester, and the still earlier or con- 
temporary ballads and romances, have been already 
sufficiently searched, and their peculiarities of lan- 
guage recorded in the works of Wright, Halliwell, 
and in special glossaries. But it is otherwise with 
the writings of such authors as Roger Ascham, 
Philemon Holland, the translator of Livy, Plutarch, 
Pliny, and other classics, Henry More, Ogylby, 
Quarles, Shelton, the translator of Don Quixote, 
Hackluyt, and many others that might be named. 
A vast number of genuine English words and phrases 
in the works of such writers do not appear in 
any of our dictionaries, and it is proposed that they 
should now be collected and inserted. A long list 
of books is given, of which the examinations have 
been undertaken by members of the Philological 
Society and other readers. It is suggested that 
when once an author, or any work of an author, 
shall be admitted to the rank of Dictionary autho- 
rity, all unregistered words, without exception, used 
by that author or in that work, ought to be regis- 
tered in the proposed collection. The results of the 
labours of those who are willing to co-operate in 
the work are requested to be sent to the Secretary 
of the Committee, Herbert Coleridge, Esq., No. 10, 
Chester-place, Regent’s-park, London, N.W., be- 
fore the first of November, so that a report may 
be drawn up of the probable result of the proposal. 
The following rules and directions for the guidance 
of collectors have been published :— i 


Rules and Directions for Collectors, as agreed 
upon by the Committee. 


T. That only such words be registered as fall 
under one of the following classes :—(a). Words 
not to be found either in the latest edition of 
Todd’s Johnson, or in Richardson.—(8). Words 
given in one or both of those dictionaries, but for 
which. no authorities at all are there cited.—(y). 
Words given in one or both of those dictionaries, 
but for which only later authorities are there 
cited.—(0). Words used in a different sense from 
those given in the dictionaries mentioned.—(e). 
Words now obsolete, for which a later authority than 
any given in Johnson or Richardson can be cited. 
—(%). Forms of a word which mark its still imper- 
fect naturalization (as, for instance, extasis and 
spectrum instead of extasy and spectre, in Burton's 
‘ Anat. of Mel.’) where they have not hitherto been 
noticed. 

II. That all idiomatic phrases and constructions 
which have been passed over by Johnson and 
Richardson be carefully noticed and recorded, the 
collector adding, if possible, one parallel instance 
from every other language in which he knows the 
idiom to exist. This rule is not intended to apply 
to mere grammatical or syntactical idioms. 

ILI, That any quotation specially illustrative of 
the etymology, or first introduction, or meaning, 
of a word shall be cited. 

IV. That in every case the passage in which the 
particular word or idiom is found shall be cited, 
and where any clauses are for brevity necessarily 
omitted, such omissions shall be designated by dots. 

V. That the edition made use of shall be stated 
and throughout adhered to, and that, in the refe- 


| rences, page, chapter and section, and verse, where 


existing, shall be given. 
VI. That the words registered shall be written 


the English language has been published by the | only on one side of the paper (ordinary small quarto 





eee mere 
letter paper), and with sufficient space between 
each to allow of their being cut apart for sorting. 
N.B. It is particularly requested that this rule 
may be strictly observed. 

The following examples, illustrative of the pre- 
ceding Rules, are submitted as specimens of the 
manner and form in which the Committee are 
desirous that the collections should be made :— 


Rule I. a. Umstroke=circumference, “Such towns as 
stand (one may say) on Siptoe, on the very umstroke, or on 
any part of the utmost line of any map...are not to be 
presumed placed according to exactness, but only signify 
them there or thereabouts.”—Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, London, 1650, part 1, b, 1, c. 14, p. 46. 

Rule I. 8. Fashionist. “We may conceive many of thesé 
ornaments were only temporary, as used by the fashionists 
of that age.”—Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, part 2, 
p. 113. The word is given in Todd’s Johnson and in 
Richardson, but without an example in either. ” 

Rule I. y. Yacht. “I sailed this morning with His 
Majesty in one of his Yachts (or pleasure boats), vessels 
not known among us till the Dutch East India Company 
presented that curious piece to the King, being very ex- 
cellent sailing vessels.”—Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 1, 1661, The 
earliest example given in Johnson or Richardson is from 
Cook’s Voyages. 

Rule I. 8: Baby=an engraving or picture in a book, 
(Common in the North at the present day.) 

“We gaze but on the babies and the cover, 
The gaudy flowers and edges painted over, 
And never further for our lesson look 
Within the volume of this various book.” 
Sylvester’s Dubartas, ed. London, 1621, fol. p. 5. Halliwell 
mentions this sense, but gives no authority. 

Rule I. ¢. Unease—* What an unease it was to be troubled 
with the humming of so many gnats!”—Hackett, Life of 
Abp. Williams, part 2, p. 88, Not found in Todd’s John- 
son. The latest, ind only, example in Richardson is 
from Chaucer. 

Rule I. ¢. Interstice.—“ Besides there was an interstitium 
or distance of seventy years between the destruction of 
Solomon’s and the erection of Zorobabel’s temple.”—Fuller, 
A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, part 1, b. 3, c. 6, p. 421. 

Rule II. Phrases.—Grass, At the next grass=at the next 
summer. (Common in the North at the present day.)— 
“ Whom seven years old at the next grass he guest” (speak- 
ing of a horse).—Sylvester’s Dubartas, p. 228, Compare 
Johnson’s later quotation from Swift. 

Constructions. Satisfy in=of or as to.—‘] was lately 
satisfied in what 1 heard of before...that the wyder of 
annealing glass is now quite lost in England.”—Fuller, Mixt 
Contemplations on these Times—in Fuller’s Good Thoughts, 
Pickering, 1841, p. 221—{The Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, in a 

per contained in the Philological Transactions for 1856, 

On some English Idioms,’ quotes (p. 148) Latimer’s ‘not 
to flatter with anybody,’ and Roger Ascham’s ‘changing a 
good word with a worse.’} 

Bass, in music.— 

Lend me your hands, lift me above Parnassus 
With your loud trebles, help my lowly basaus. 
Sylvester’s Dubartas, p. 73, 

Rule I1I.—Funatic.—“ There is a new word coined within 
few months (of May, 1660) called fanatics, which by the 
close stickling thereof seemeth well cut out and propor- 
tioned to signify what is meant thereby, even the sectaries 
of our age. Some (most forcedly) will have it Hebrew, 
derived from the word ‘to * or ‘face one,’ imparting 
such whose piety consisteth chiefly in visage looks an 
outward shows; others will have it Greek, from davoua, 
to show and appear But most certainly the'word 
is Latin, from fanwm, a temple, and funatici were such 
who, living in or attending thereabouts, were frighted with 
spectra or apparitions which they either saw or fancied 
themselves to have seen.”—Fuller, Mixt Contemplations in 
Better Times, L. p. 212, ed, 1841. ; 

Sack.—“They were well provided with that kind of 
Spanish wine which is called ‘ sack,’ though the true name 
of it be Xeque, from the province whence it comes.”— 
Mandelsho, ‘I ravels into the Indies, London, 1669, P. 5. 

Damson.—“ Modern D is a beautiful city. The 
first Damask rose had it’s root here and it’s name hence. 
So all Damask silk, linen, poulder, and plumbes called 
Donsesnee’ Peles, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, part 2, 

. 4,c. 1, p. 9. 

The following works and authors are suggested 
for examination, though it is not by any means 
intended to limit the discretion of collectors in this 
respect. A multitude of other books, quite 38 
good, might easily be named. Those marked with 
an asterisk have been already undertaken :— 
*Andrews’s Works. By Mr. Holland’s Translation of 

Brodribb, Livy. 


*Roger Ascham, By Mr. A. Plutarch. 
Valentine. —— Ammianus Marcelli- 

Barrow’s Works. nus, 

*Becon’s Works. By Mr. J. * Pliny. By Mr. Ken- 
Furnivall. nedy. 

*Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy. By Mr. Cole- 


ridge. 
*Fuller’s Works. By Mr. 
Perown 
Fenton’s 


ciardin. 
*Hacket’s Life of Archbish 


Williams, By the Rev. J. 
Davies. 





The Cyropedia, By 
ie Cyro! 
the Dean of Westmin- 


ster. 2 
Gabriel Harvey’s Works. 
Henry More’s Works. 
Adam Harsnet’s Works, 
Pilkington’s Works. 

uhart’s Translation 0 


"labels 


e. 
History of Guie- 
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Lodge’s Translation of Se- 


neca, 

*Sylvester’s Dubartas. By 
Mr. Coleridge. 

Phaier’s Virgil. 

Golding’s Ovid’s Metamor- 


ag 

Golding and Sydney’s Philip 
Mornay’s Treatise on the 
Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 

William Paynter’s Boccac- 
cio, or Palace of Plea- 


sure. 
Shelton’s Don Quixote. 
Grimeston’s Polybius. 
*Watson’s Polybius. By Mr. 
Coleridge. 
Stephens’s Statius. 
lton’s Juvenal, 
Ogylby’s Virgil. 


*Quarles’s Works. By a 
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*Cotton’s Translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. By the 
Rev. J. Davies, 

*North’s Plutarch. By Mr. 
Furnivall, 

*Allen’s (Cardinal) Admoni- 
tion. By Mr. Furnivall. 

*Coryat’s Crudities. By Mr. 
W. Valentine. 

By Mr. 


*Marlowe’s Ovid. 

W. Valentine. 

Brende’s Q. Curtius. 

Arthur Hall’s Ten Books of 
Homer. 

Philip Stubbes’s Anatomie 
of Abuses. 

Florio’s Montaigne’s Essays. 

Langley’s Polydore Vergil. 

Chapman’s Hymns, &c. of 
Homer. 


Georgics of Hesiod. 
Greenewey’s Tacitus, 


Lady. Hackluyt’s Voyages and 
*Gascoigne’s Jocasta, Travels, 


Mr. C, Clarke. North’s Examen. 
To these directions of the Committee the editor 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ has added a few useful 
suggestions. He thinks that proverbs and pro- 
verbial expressions: as well as words and idioms 
should be noted. The early statutes also contain 
many words and names of articles not elsewhere to 
be met with. Caxton’s works deserve perusal for 
the objects of the dictionary, and Drayton’s works 
might yield words acceptable for the illustration 
of his great fellow-county-man, Shakspeare. It is 
also suggested that the accumulated collections re- 
sulting from this proposal should be deposited in 
the British Museum, in the event of their not being 
published—a consummation scarcely to be expected 
in a matter so vast in its range, and belonging less 
to the practical usés than to the curiosities of lite- 
rature. The list of books above given is merely 
provisional, and the choice of others is left to exa- 
miners. We cannot say that the selection augurs 
well for the success of the scheme in the hands of 
the Committee. Most of the books are by authors 
of inferior note, and not otherwise presenting special 
claims on attention, though some of them are no 
doubt classical stores of English language. : ‘fhe 
sermons of Bishop Latimer, and-of Hooper, and 
others who addressed themselves to the people, and 
not merely to the little circles of the learned, would 
afford additional materials more worthy of record. 

A perfectly complete Dictionary, a Lexicon totius 
Anglicitatis, would take half a century to compile, 
and with results little proportioned to the labour. 
There is a new edition of Dr. Johnson’s great work 
now in course of preparation by Dr. Latham, and 
in such hands we have little doubt that it will 
eontain all that is of consequence either for literary 
or philological purposes. 


By 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir Roperick Murcwison has this week issued 
his Address as President of the Geographical 
Society. Unlike most documents of the kind, it 
extends to more than a hundred pages, and is dis- 
tinguished throughout by the utmost terseness and 
originality. Sir Roderick’s habits of broad gene- 
ralization, and soldier-like marshalling of facts, 
enable him to grasp the details and bearings of 
his subject in a manner in which he is without a 
rival. His heart is always in his occupation. It 
is a masterly survey of the state and progress of 
geographical science all over the world, and raises 
the position of this Society to one of,high political 
and national importance. The Address opens with 
an obituary of Fellows lost during the year, and 
includes some names of high renown—Beechey, 
Buckland, Ellesmere, Rendel, and others—of whose 
history many interesting facts are given which 
were unknown to the writers of the memoirs that 
appeared at the time of their decease, and which 
call for further publicity. The scientific and lite- 
rary character of Lord Ellesmere, especially, is 
brought outfin this Address in colours exceeding in 
quality and brightness any that has been yet 
sketched of that accomplished nobleman. Among 
other things, we learn for the first time that no 
less than fifteen articles in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
contributed between 1834 and 1854, one half of 
which were connected with the development of 





geographical research, were from his lordship’s 
pen. 
“On geographical subjects he began by such 
attractive accounts of the works of the Dutch 
authors Meiglan, Fischer, and Doeff, that any one 
who will peruse his ‘Sketches of the Manners and 
Usages of the Japanese,’ will find in them a most 
vivid picture of the life of that curious people, 
who, inhabiting a region separated from either 
continent, are apparently destined to remain 
longer an unbroken unit than the colossal empire 
of China. Of the Japanese he humorously wrote 
that he ‘left them to the complacent enjoyment of 
the conviction that they are the first of nations, 
and the eldest descendants of the Deity.’* Turn- 
ing to the Eastern Archipelago, he has consigned 
to us a memorial of the lively interest he took in 
that chivalrous expedition of our old associate, 
James Brooke. After a preliminary sketch of the 
preceding wretched condition of Borneo, condensed 
from the descriptions of Sir Stamford Raffles, he 
painted, with the hand of. a skilful master and a 
warm friend, all that the adventurous Irish gentle- 
man was accomplishing. Every old member of the 
Raleigh Club and of this Society, recollecting the 
deep interest we felt in the successful voyage of 
the little schooner of the Yacht Club, fitted out 
by Mr. Brooke, will re-peruse with gratification 
the lines which indicated that the young explorer 
of that day was destined to become the Rajah of 
Sardwak, and to receive not only our gold medal, 
but his due reward at the hands of his Sovereign. 
* * * * * 

** Among the last of Lord Ellesmere’s anony- 
mous contributions on geographical subjects, im- 
mediately preceding his two eloquent addresses to 
this Society, I may advert to his lively account of 
Castren’s Travels among the Lapps, in which he 
justly eulogised that enterprising Finn and his 
learned countryman Wallin, the successful ex- 
plorer of Arabia. In other fragments of periodical 
literature he indicated his admiration and right 
estimation of engineering works in the article on 
the Skerryvore Light-House, and again in a very 
instructive Review of the progress in canalization, 
proceeding as it did from the Inheritor of the 
great Bridgewater Canal. * * - 

‘*A distinctive feature in the character of Lord 
Ellesmere was his deep admiration of martial 
deeds. His veneration for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, founded upon a study of his campaigns, was 
matured by a personal intimacy of many years, 
during which the great Captain himself furnished 
the materials which enabled our deceased Presi- 
dent to give to the world a clear and well-con- 
densed account of the battle of Waterloo. The 
spirited sketch of the life of Blucher, the ‘ Marshall 
Vorwirts’ of the Prussian soldiery, written in 
1842, was followed in 1845 by a luminous analysis 
of the French and English versions of the battle 
which decided the fate of Napoleon. On these 
writings, coming as the chief matter in them did 
from Wellington himself, implicit reliance may be 
placed ; and few historians, I venture to say, will 
improve upon the style in which the reminiscences 
of the illustrious Commander were conveyed to 
the public by our deceased Associate. * * * 

‘*A master of several languages, he frequently 
put before his countrymen in good racy English, 
the thoughts of eminent foreign authors, and of 
these efforts, the translations of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ 
and Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ are prominent exam- 
ples. The number of foreign works which’ he 
translated may well surprise us, when we reflect 
upon his numerous occupations, and among them 
I may enumerate Clausewitz’s ‘Campaigns of 
Russia,’ the ‘Sieges of Vienna by the Turks,’ and 
the ‘Last Military Events in Italy.’ ” 

We must now find room for a few scattered notes 
on Dr. Buckland. Our reminiscences of the old 
geologists are becoming more and more precious 
every day as their ranks are thinned by the hand 
of Time :— 





* In his recent translation for the Hakluyt Society, 
of the Pare d’Orléans’ ‘ History of the Tartar Conquerors 


who subdued China,’ Lord Ellesmere was largely assisted by 
his accomplished daughters, 





“‘ Educated at Tiverton and Winchester, he ob. 
tained from the latter school a scholarship in Cop. 
pus Christi College, Oxford. There it was that, 
after he had become a tutor in classics, a youth 
came to the University (Oriel College), who, hay. 
ing already attained an acquaintance with fossil 
organic remains, was destined through that know. 
ledge to influence the future career of many of hig 
associates who had similar tastes. This was Wil 
liam John Broderip, afterwards my colleague dur. 
ing five years as joint secretary of the Geological 
Society, and now well known as one of the eminent 
naturalists of our age. The study of the collection 
made by this juvenile companion, including the 
jaw of a marsupial quadruped found in the Stones- 
field slate, first awakened the dormant talent of 
Buckland. Cultivating the friendship of the pre. 
cocious fossilist, he soon developed that peculiar 
power, which characterised him through life, of 
catching up and assimilating with marvellous 
rapidity everything that illustrated the new science 
of fossil organic remains, then just coming into 
vogue through the work of Parkinson. So strongly 
did Buckland feel in after years the deep obligations 
he was under to young Broderip, that I have my- 
self heard him speak of the latter as his ‘tutor in 
geology.’ - ” . 

“Those persons who, like myself, can go back 
to the days when our deceased member was an in- 
mate of Corpus Christi College, can never forget 
the impression made upon his visitors, when with 
difficulty they discovered him in the recess of s 
long collegiate room, seated on the only spare chair, 
and buried, as it were, amidst fossil bones and 
shells. So strange was this conduct considered by 
the graver classicists, and so alarmed were they lest 
these amenitates academice should become dan- 
gerous innovations, that when he made one of his 
early foreign tours to the Alps and parts of Italy, 
which enabled him to produce one of the boldest 
and most effective of his writings, an authoritative 
elder is, said to have exclaimed, ‘ Well, Buckland is 
gone to Italy, so, thank God, we shall hear no 
more of this geology / Augmenting his class of 
students, however, Dr. Buckland persevered sue- 
cessfully in spite of the opposition of the pedagogues 
of the oldschool, and certain narrow-minded theo- 
logians, who, ignorant of the imperishable records 
which the Creator has set before us in the book of 
Nature, endeavoured to destroy the moral influ- 
ence, if not the character, of any clergyman who 
boldly taught those undeniable truths. Success 
happily attended his efforts, and if Buckland had 
done nothing more than educate a Lyell, a Dan- 
beny, and an Egerton, he would justly have been 
placed among the most successful instructors of our 
contemporaries. ” ‘i yi 

‘While Dr. Buckland evinced enthusiastic zeal 
and great ability in the development of any phe- 
nomena connected with natural history which he 
could detect, whether in the organization of animals 
or of plants, he also often sought to apply his 
science practically. Thus, the most remarkable of 
these efforts, which I can now call to mind, pro- 
ceeded from one of his own discoveries. Pereeiv- 
ing that certain fossil convoluted bodies, when ex- 
tracted from their native bed in the lias of Glouces- 
tershire, presented the appearance of faces, which 
had assumed that form from passing through 
intestines of reptiles or fishes, he submitted the 
substances to analysis, and when they were pro- 
nounced by the late Dr. Prout to be chiefly com 
posed of phosphate of lime derived from the bones 
of animals, and that even fragments of the bones 
were detected in them, he assigned to these bodies 
the name of ‘Coprolites.’ With a fervid — 
tion he was afterwards led to hope that these f 
bodies would prove of real use to agriculture ; : 
one of the many regrets I have experienced a 
his bright intellect was clouded, was that my fri os 
had not been able to appreciate the truly — 
results that have followed from this his own a# 
covery, which, at the time it was made, was -— 
as a curious but unimportant subject, and alm 
scouted as being too mean for investigation. et 
hundreds of tons of these phosphatic coprolites th 
animal substances which are now extracted to 
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great profit of the proprietors of Cambridgeshire 
and the adjacent counties, for the enrichment of 
their lands, is a warning commentary to those 
persons of the ‘ cut bono’ school, who are ever de- 
spising the first germs of scientific discovery.” 


Of Captain Graves Sir Roderick has given us an 
affecting memorial :— 

“Whilst compiling about one hundred charts 
and plans of the Grecian Archipelago—as interest- 
ing to the antiquary and historian as they are valu- 
able to the navigator—Captain Graves had the 
singular merit of attracting to his little ship, the 
Beacon, as his friend and companion, that young 
naturalist, Edward Forbes, then rising in the esti- 
mation of his contemporaries, and who, after pass- 
ing nearly two years in dredging the Avgean Sea, 
and in developing the conditions of life and habits 
of submarine animals at various depths, threw a 
broad new light upon geological science. The 
name of Graves must therefore ever be associated 
with that of Edward Forbes! Even to Captain 
Graves himself geologists are much indebted for 
his numerous contributions of fossils from distant 
paris. That these were very important all my 
contemporaries are aware, and particularly those 
still living, who, like myself, frequented the rooms 
of that remarkable naturalist, Charles Stokes, whose 
merits I attempted to place on record for the late 
Lord Ellesmere when he last occupied this chair. 
To this Society Captain Graves communicated a 
description of Skyros, and was the cause of our 
‘Journal’ being enriched by the instructive papers 
of his assistant, Lieutenant T. A. B. Spratt. 

“ Ever zealous in advancing knowledge, he also 
afforded to Sir Charles Fellowes assistance in the 
investigation of the antiquities of Lycia, that was 
duly acknowledged. Such conduct surely called 
for some mark of public approbation ; but although 
the Sultan and the King of Greece specially thanked 
Captain Graves for services important to humanity, 
this meritorious officer never received any honour 
from his own country. Yet who can place in com- 
parison with the anxious, untiring energy and sci- 
ence displayed during life by such nautical surveys 
as those of Thomas Graves, the lucky accident ofa 
few months’ war service in the Baltic or the Black 
Sea, in which perchance the individual decorated 
may not have accomplished any one feat of arms? 
Honour then to the Governor of Malta, Sir W. 
Reid, whose warm sympathy was offered to the 
neglected and really eminent scientific sailor. The 
offer of the post of Superintendent of the ports of 
Malta was willingly accepted, and the gallant 
Graves had zealously performed the duties of it 
during three years, when he received a mortal stab 
from a revengeful boatman, that deprived our 
country of his services.” 

The next section of the President’s Address com- 
prises a resumé of the maritime surveys of Britain 
in different parts of the world, that attests in a re- 
markable manner the supremacy of our national 
zeal upon the waters. Twenty different surveying 
parties proceeding from the British government are 
at this moment in active service, about one half 
upon our own coasts and the remainder in the 
Colonies, the Mediterranean, the River Plate, the 
South Western Pacific, and the coast of China. 

As the sanitary condition of the Thames is just 
now a subject of urgent discussion, it may be 
well to notice what has been done during the past 
year towards the purification of our great metro- 
politan sewer : — 

“At the instance of the First Commissioner of 
Works, Commanders Burstal and Cudlip, in August 
last, began a minute survey of the river from 
London Bridge upwards to Putney, a distance of 
about 74 miles, running again the identical lines of 
sections, at about 700 feet apart, taken by Giles in 
1823, in order to institute a comparison as to the 
change in the bed of the river. These soundings 
have been laid down on the sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey of London on a scale of 60 inches to a 
statute mile, a scale sufficiently large to show 
minutely every feature. The result, as shown in 
% mander Burstal’s Report and Transverse Sec- 
tions, is that since the year 1823 the average 





deepening of the bed has been about 4 feet from 
Putney to Westminster ridge, and about 6 feet 


from Westminster to London Bridge; but this 


average by no means shows the extent of the scour 
consequent on the removal of Old London Bridge 
in 1832, as, for instance, near the Grosvenor 
Canal there are places where the deepening has 
been 13 feet; at Westminster Bridge 10 feet; 
at Hungerford 114 feet; and above Southwark 
Bridge 14 feet. These figures are highly instructive, 
as showing the improvement which might be ex- 
pected in other rivers in this country, if the old 
fashioned bridges which now act as dams were 
removed, as in the Tyne, the Slaney, and the 
Liffey; and if Newcastle, Wexford, and Cork 
bridges were rebuilt with proper openings.” 


Brief reports are then given of surveys going on 
in the Black Sea under Lievt. Wilkinson, in the 
Sea of Azov under Capt. Sherard Osborn, in the 
Mediterranean under Capt. Spratt, in Africa under 
Capt. Mansell, in South Africa by Lieut. Dayman 
and Mr. Skead, in the China Seas by Capt. Bate, 
in Siam by Messrs. Richards and Inskip, in New 
Zealand for some years past under Captains Stokes 
and Drury, in the Pacific Ocean by Capt. Denham, 
in Vancouver's Island by Capt. Richards, in the 
Rio de la Plata by Lieut. Sidney, and along the 
eastern shores of Nova Scotia by Commander 
Orlebar. The Ordnance and Geological Surveys of 
Britain are also touched upon. 

In the section of Physical Geography, attention 
is first given to the Observations of Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth on the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe :— 

“‘The Professor established his first station on 
the Peak of Teneriffe, from the 14th of July to the 
20th of August, amid the old trachytic lavas of 
the volcano, on a spot called Guajara, 8843 feet 
above the sea. Here, above all the clouds, except 
2 few scirri, which appeared about one day in five, 
he mounted the five-feet Sheepshanks equatorial, 
which revealed test objects of three magnitudes 
smaller than it had ever shown before. In the 
apparatus supplied by Prof. Stokes, the increase 
of black lines was remarkable as the sun’s zenith 
distance increased, and there was a growth of the 
red end of the spectrum. The dryness was so 
great, that while the country below was covered 
by a dense bed of clouds, the average of the dew 
point was 40°. The sun’s radiation exceeded the 
graduation of the instruments, the temperature 
reading 180° + x. The moon’s radiation became 
perfectly sensible to Mr. Gassiot’s thermo-multi- 
plier, showing it to amount to one-third of the heat 
of a candle at the distance of 15 feet. The 
second station was at Alta Vista, 10,710 feet 
above the sea; and there the twelve-feet Pattin- 
son equatorial was finally mounted, and by its space 
penetrating power, stars of the sixteenth magni- 
tude were easily seen, and the fractions of a second 
in the distance of double stars were defined. The 
colour also was observed. Only on one occasion 
could red prominences in the sun be suspected. 
Many other branches of observation were included, 
and minutely reported to the Admiralty. The 
breaking up of the season, after the middle of 
September, rendered a hasty retreat necessary, 
but with the conviction of a yet higher station 
being desirable in future, if only to get above the 
persecuting dust, a convenient site was marked at 
the height of 11,700 feet above the sea, still 
accessible to mules, if a little money were spent in 
removing some rugged blocks of lava.” 


The remaining subjects, under the head of 
Physical Geography, are notices of some observa- 
tions recorded by Dr. James Campbell, on the 
Specific Gravity of Sea- Water from the West Coast 
of Africa, and some Phenomena observed by Mr. 
John Cleghorn, on the Wear and Tear of the Coast 
of Caithness, as effected by Winds and Currents. 

At the head of the next section of the Presi- 
dent's Address, ‘Useful Inventions,’ stands the 
Atlantic Telegraph. The squadron conveying this 
colossal apparatus having actually commenced 
laying it down, Sir Roderick’s detailed report will 
be read with interest :— 

‘‘The series of nautical observations recome 





mended for statistical purposes, in reference to the 
meteorology and physical geography of the sea, 
by the Maritime Congress held in Brussels in 
18538, followed by the co-operation therein of the 
mercantile and governmental navies of the coun- 
tries there represented; the subsequent writing 
and investigations of Lieut. Maury, U.S. Navy, 
founded largely upon those observations, and the 
soundings of Lieut. Berryman and others in the 
Atlantic Ocean, have determined the path which 
seems at present to be the only practicable one 
for successfully submerging a telegraphic cable 
beneath that sea, and so uniting Britain and 
America. 

‘*This path would appear to lie, in a straight line. 
nearly due east and west, between 48° and 55° 
north latitute from the coast of Ireland to that of 
Newfoundland, along the course of which the 
depth of water is believed to be nowhere greater 
than 12,000 feet. _The depth descends in gradual 
inclinations to that maximum, free from sudden 
chasms or subaqueous promontories ; and upon a 
plateau at the bottom of the sea there is formed an 
agglomeration by the constant current of the Gulf 
stream, which proves, under microscopic observa- 
tion, to be composed of the minute shells of 
Foraminifere and Diatomacez, and which it is 
believed will, in time, form a complete incrus- 
tation over the outer metal of the telegraphic cable. 

“Tt is singular that in no other part of the 
Atlantic than across this broad belt do conditions 
exist which, according to our present knowledge, 
would justify an attempt involving so much 
scientific interest, and so large a cost, as that of 
such a submergence of telegraphic wires. 

‘*To the southward of the Great Bank of New- 
foundland, the bottom of the ocean suddenly re- 
cedes into vast and uncertain depths, due to 
some great former depression of the earth’s crust, 
in many places unfathomed, which leave a channel 
for the Gulf-stream, along the whole of its course 
to the northward of the Gulf of Mexico. These 
depths continue, with intervals of abrupt and 
almost precipitous breaks of elevation and de- 
pression, for half the distance eastward from 
the seaboard of the United States towards the 
coast of Portugal, and for as great a length ina 
north-easterly direction towards the coasts of Eng- 
land and Ireland. They are succeeded, in a 
direction due east, by the region of the Azores, 
where submarine volcanic action is constant, and 
where, owing to the deep soundings inshore, and 
the absence of suitable bays or coasts in those 
islands, the secure landing and subsequent main- 
tenance of the telegraphic cable would be very 
difficult and problematical. ; 

‘* With regard to the distance, it may be men- 
tioned that a line from the nearest point on the 
coast of the United States, if taken direct, with- 
out touching at the Azores, would consume 
nearly 4000 miles of cable, and absorb consider- 
ably more than half a million of capital, and that 
when laid, it would, in all probability, be soon 
abraded and destroyed, owing to the many and 
deep valleys it would necessarily have to bridge 
over along its course ; while its great length would 
increase the difficulties and delay experienced in 
transmitting a current of electricity through very 
long circuits. Moreover, if carried by way of 
the Azores, using one of the islands as a relay 
station, the physical inequalities of the bed of 
the ocean would in no way be lessened in the 
western part of that route, and it would have 
the disadvantage of passing over a broader sub- 
marine volcanic region. 

‘*North of the coast of Newfoundland and La- 
brador, great difficulties also obviously present 
themselves. Vast masses of floating ice would, at 
all times, render the operation of laying a cable a 
most difficult, if not an impossible, undertaking, 
and even if landed, it would be liable to perpetual 
abrasion. The long and dreary tract of inhospi- 
table country that would have to be traversed by 
land-wires, to complete its connexion with the 
civilized portions of the American continent, would 
alone be sufficient to prevent its adoption. 

‘* These then are the considerations which led to 
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the adoption of the route for laying the telegraphic 
wires across the Atlantic. 

“We now come to the mieans by which the 
electric current is to be transmitted. It is quite 
obvious that the great bulk and enormous weight 
of all previously manufactured submarine cables 
would preclude their use for a distance so great as 
that to which, it is hoped, the Atlantic Company 
are about to extend a successful operation. A form 
of cable had therefore to be devised, which should 
combine a maximum of strength with a minimum 
of weight, great flexibility with sufficient rigidity 
to allow of its being laid in a straight line, a capa- 
city of tension if needful to a moderate extent 
without injury, with cohesion sufficient to ensure 
résistance to a strain of considerable amount. 

“In the form of cable adopted by the Company, 
it is believed that all these conditions are fulfilled. 
The conducting medium is: formed by a strand of 
séven copper wires ; six of these wires are wound 
spirally round the seventh, which latter is laid 
straight through the centre, and the diameter of 
the entire strand is somewhat less than the eighth 
of an inch. Around this strand are placed three 
separate layers of gutta percha, and thus the 
feore’ is formed, which is about three-eighths of 
ati inch in diameter. Upon the core the appliances 
for sinking it and providing against the strain and 
abrasion incident to the paying it out into the At- 
laritic aré laid. These consist of a soft bed of 
hempen twist saturated with tar; which is wound 
round the gutta percha core, and on the exterior of 
this is spun, in spiral continuity, eighteen strands 
af iron wire. This operation completes the cable, 
the total diameter of which is five-eighths of an 
inch, and the total length 2500 miles, or about a 
third of the earth’s diameter. The total continuous 
length of the copper and iron wire employed in its 
manufacture will be 332,500 miles, and if extended 
in one line would therefore go fourtéen times 
round our little planet.” 

Another month, it is expected, will see the Old 
and New Worlds telegraphically united. 

The remaining half of the Address is occu- 
pied with a most valuable summary of what is 
doing in geographical research abroad, arranged 
under the heads—France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Ttaly, Rome, Naples, Sardinia, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Asia Minor, Persia, Thibet, Borneo, Bur- 
mah, China, Africa, Australia, and North and 

South America, including an urgent plea for the 
Proposed Niger Expedition, for which we rejoice 
to séée that Parliament has this week voted a muni- 
ficent sum. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
ANOTHER comet was discovered by M. Dien, of 
Altona, on the 28th ult.; and also detected, inde- 
pendently, by Professor Habicht, of Gotha, on the 
30th. Its position of 14 hours mean time, on the 
30th July, was found to be,—Right ascension 
4 hours 28 minutes; north polar distance 35° 30’. 
Both elements were on the increase, the right 
ascension at the rate of 12 minutes, and the north 
polar distance at the rate of rather more than one 
degree daily. 

Among the miscellaneous votes granted by par- 
liament in the Committee of Supply this week 
were several of great importance, though of a kind 
not attracting so much notice as grants giving rise 
to political or party discussion. For the Niger 
Expedition the sum of 19,5497. was voted. With 
the experience of past years in this region of Africa, 
great results are expected from the efficient expe- 
dition to which is again entrusted the exploration 
of the Quorra and. Niger rivers and the adjoining 
territories. Ample arrangements have been made, 
not only for scientific observation, under the advice 
of the Royal Geographical and other societies, but 
also for opening up commercial intercourse with 
the natives of this part of Africa, to which the mer- 
chants of Liverpool have especially resolved to 
direct their energies. The sum of 5000/. was also 
voted this week for carrying on the survey of Bri- 


River, and in various portions of the vast territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, much useful pioneer 
work is being done, by which the way will be pre- 
pared for colonization. A vote of 40,0001., to be 
placed at the disposal of the Government of the 
Cape-of Good Hope, we also observe with much 
satisfaction. Sir George Grey, the able and ener- 
getic governor of that colony, reports that good 
progress is being made in bringing the Kafir tribes 
to a desirable condition of peace and good neigh- 
bourhood. The disputes that have so frequently 
led to disturbances on the frontiers are fast ap- 
proaching an amicable adjustment, and the colony 
generally is in a pacific and satisfactory state. 
This announcement, made in a letter from Sir 
George Grey to the Secretary for the Colonies, is 
particularly encouraging at the present time, when 
a request has just been sent from India for as many 
troops as can be spared from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Kafirs themselves would make admir- 
able soldiers of the British Crown, if organized and 
disciplined, and the time has come when the expe- 
riment of embodying a corps of that warlike race 
might be attempted. 

A list has been published of the successful can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, according to the competi- 
tive examination held last month at Burlington 
House. There were thirty admissions. Of these, 
no fewer than ten were from Dublin University, 
which sent the first candidate on the list, and also 
the third, fourth, and fifth, Marlborough Col- 
lege sent two ; and Merton College, Oxford, King’s 
College School, London, Cheltenham College, Ken- 
sington Proprietory School, and the schools of 
Clapham, Rugby, and Ipswich, one each. 
The remaining eleven candidates were privately 
educated. The names of their tutors are not 
given ; but most of them will probably be found 
among the educational advertisements of ‘The 
Times’ and other journals. Six thousand marks 
were, we believe, atlopted as the maximum for the 
whole branches of examination, and the numbers 
of the highest seven obtaining two-thirds of the 
whole marks were as follows:—Dublin, 5349; 
Kensington Proprietary School, 4740; Dublin, 
4461; Dublin, 4388; Dublin, 4861; Privately, 
4312; Cheltenham College, 4031. The Scottish 
schools and colleges, from which 4 proportion 
might have been expected, are unrepresented in 
the list, from the publication of which the good 
result may flow of a spirit of emulation being ex- 
cited in educational establishments. 

After the conflicting statements and perplexing 
discussions that have been lately heard as to the 
Ordnance Survey, it is satisfactory to have a 
report of the progress of the work up to the close 
of last year, from Colonel James, the head of the 
survey. This is, in fact, the first detailed report 
that has yet been presented to parliament on the 
subject. The survey, as it is now proceeding, 
Colonel James states, is admirably suited to meet 
the wants of the community at large. The plans 
of the towns are on a sufficiently large scale to 
admit of admeasurements in feet, and the insertion 
of every detail, the plans of the cultivated districts, 
with the areas of every enclosure given, and on the 
scale of one square inch to one acre, is remarkably 
well suited for every public and private purpose 
connected with land; while the six-inch map of 
counties, and the one-inch map of the kingdom, are 
equally well suited for the engineer, the hydrogra- 
pher, and the geologist. These plans will enable 
the Government to carry into effect measures for 
facilitating the transfer of landed property, for the 
valuation of property, and many other important 
measures, for which an accurate detailed survey is 
the necessary basis. The great drawback to the 
survey, Colonel James also states, has been the 
frequent change of orders relative to it. ‘I be- 
lieve,” he adds, ‘those under which we are now 
acting are most judicious; and after the full dis- 
cussions upon this subject which have taken place 
by correspondence, in committees, and in parlia- 
ment; I trust that this great work (which will cer- 
tainly be the most perfect of its kind ever executed) 
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without any further material changes.” This ig an 
important and satisfactory testimony, and it seems 
really too bad that the whole matter should ongg 
more be opened up by a commission of inquiry, ag 
has been proposed. _ If it is to be a paid commission 
the affair will look like a job, as is usually the ease 
in such references. Colonel Jaimes’s report o 
to set the matter of the scale of the survey at rest, 
and we only hope his suggestion, as to the speedy 
execution of the work, may be carried out. 

We announce with regret the death of Dr. Dick, 
the well-known author of ‘The Christian Philo. 
sopher.’ Dr. Dick was born in Scotland in 1773, 
and his original destination in life was that of 4 
minister of the Secession Church, to which deno- 
mination his parents belonged. His extreme love 
of science, however, caused him to prefer devoting 
the whole of his time to the study of nature, and 
we believe that he never entered the ministry, 
His zeal was not rewarded by any grand or strik. 
ing discovery, but no one has done more to diffuse 
a taste for science among the general public, 
This he accomplished by means of many excellent 
publications on general science and natural theo- 
logy, of which ‘ Celestial Scenery’ and ‘ The Chris- 
tian Philosopher’ are perhaps the most widely 
known and esteemed. He enjoyed a pension from 
the Queen, and his last years were passed in philo- 
sophic seclusion at Broughty Ferry, a village on 
the Tay. 

An incident has occurred so unusual in the re- 
cords of Journalism as to deserve special notice, 
The last riumber of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in an 
article headed ‘The License of Modern Novelists,’ 
contained an attack on Mr. Charles Dickens, as ob- 
jectionable in its general spirit as it was unfoutided 
in the particular points taken up by the reviewer. 
Tt is not usual for the conductor of a periodical to 
atop the editorial mask in any literary passage of 
arms. The circumstances, however, were in 
this instance peculiar, and in the next number of 
‘ Household Words’ the following paragraph ap- 
peared, prefatory to a reply to the Edinburgh Re. 
viewer. ‘‘The name of Mr. Dickens is at the 
head of this page, and the hand of Mr. Dickens 
writes this paper. He will shelter himself under 
no affectation of being any one else, in havingafew 
words of earnest but temperate remonstrance with 
the Edinburgh Review —temperate for the honour 
of literature ; temperate because of the great ser- 
vices which the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ has rendered 
in its time to good literature and good govert- 
ment ; temperate in remembrance of the long affec- 
tion of Jeffrey, the friendship of Sidney Smith, 
and the faithful sympathy of both.” The reviewer 
had asserted that the catastrophe in ‘ Little Dorrit’ 
was “evidently borrowed from the recent fall of a 
house in Tottenham Court Road, which happened 
to appear in the newspaper at a convenieut period. 
To this Mr. Dickens replies, that any attentive 
reader of the tale must have seen that this catas- 
trophe was carefully prepared from the very first pre- 
sentation of the old house in the story, and had 
been indicated throughout by many unmistakeable 
warnings. Rigaud on first entering the house did 
so with a mysterious fear and shuddering, and the 
rotten crazy state of the dwelling is laboriously 
kept before the reader every time it is mentioned. 
Besides, that catastrophe was written, was el: 

graved on steel, was printed, had passed through 
the hands of compositors, readers for the press, 
pressmen, and was in type, and a proof in the 

of the publishers, before the Tottenham Court Road 
accident occurred. Any one acquainted with the 
system of publishing these serial tales might have 
known this, and “an honourable reviewer, ds 
Mr. Dickens, “‘ought also to have traced this out 10 
the internal evidence of the book itself, before he 
stated as a fact, what is utterly and entirely, in 
every particular and respect, untrue. r. 
Dickens then proceeds to justify what he had 
written on the Circumlocution Office, from , 
case of Mr. Rowland Hill, which the reviewer bad 
adduced as an instance of the readiness of the 
government to adopt administrative improvement, 
Mr. Hill obtained his object, only after years 
obstruction and delay, and in spite of the oppés 
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tion of the Government, by the help of strong 
public opinion forcing his proposals to be cot- 
sidered. From 1839 to 1854, in every step of Mr, 
Rowlarid Hill’s plan, the struggle of the Govern- 
ment was “how not to doit.” Misrepresentations 
so extraordinary justified Mr. Dickens in depart- 
ing from the orditiary code of editorial usages. 
Lord Jeffrey once, in a memorable instance, 
adopted the same course. Coleridge had accused 
him of personal and dishonourable rancour in a 
review of one of his works. The review was not 
by Jeffrey, but he took up the challenge, and after 
stating fully Mr. Coleridge’s accusations, replied 
at great length in a note, extending over several 
pages of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for August, 
1817, prefaced thus: ‘‘ These are Mr. Coleridge’s 
charges against the principal conductor of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ to which, in order to avoid 
all equivocation, that individual begs to answer 
himself distinctly and in the first person as follows,” 
the note being signed F. J. The en ego qui feci, 
atid med ipsd manu style of Mr. Dickens's ani- 
mated reply recals to our recollection the brush 
between Coleridge and Jeffrey, which made not a 
little stir at the time in the literary world. 

Dr. Goulburn, who succeeded Dr. Tait, the present 
bishop of London, as Head Master of Rugby School, 
has resigned his post, having accepted the appoiit- 
ment of minister of Quebec Chapel, vacant by the 
death of the late Rev. Henry Alford, who was also 
distinguished for classical scholarship, as well as 
for mote directly professional attainments. 

The attendance at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum is mu¢h larger than was anticipated from the 
remoteness df the locality from the great centre of 
metropolitan life. During the week ending Au- 
gust 1, 1857, the visitors have been—On the three 
free days, 4066 ; two free evenings, 7454. On 
the three students’ days (admission to the public 
6d.), 784; one students’ evening, 185. ‘Total, 
12,489. 

The Senate of the London University and’ thé 
Council of the Royal Society have acceded to the 
request of the Council of the Geographical Society, 
to use the large rooms at Burlington House during 
the enswitig Session for their ordinary meetings. 


Professor Jandera, a celebrated mathematician, 
has just died at Prague. He was thrown down, 
on the 8th ultimo, by a cart, and though he lec- 
tured the same day, he was evidently seriously 
hurt. He performed part of the service in the 
church two or three times afterwards, but gra- 
dilly weakened, and scon sunk under the effects 
of the injury. His loss will be severely felt in 
Prague 


The Dutch papers announce the death of Herr 
Van Leenwen, which took place on the 12th of 
July, at the age of seventy. His loss will bea 
considerable one to science, to which he had 
zealously devoted himself during the greater part 
of his long life. He wrote much and well, princi- 
pally on history and archeology. He helped to 
found the ‘“*Friesch Genootschap van, gesechued, 
oudheid, efi taalkunde”’ (Society of Friesland for 
the Promotion of the Study of Historical Antiqui- 
ties and Language), and also an Artistical Society 
of Painting and Drawing. 
_. Most of our readers are awate that there exist 
in Paris the ruins of a palace built by Julian the 
Apostate. From demolitions of houses which 
have recently taken place, tliese interesting ruins 

ve become quite isolated ; and what is more, it 
has been discovered that a subterranean passage 
Tuns from them towards the Seine, which is at 
some distance, so that it is probable that, as has 
always been suspected, subterranean communica- 
tion existed between the palace and the river. 

An interesting discovery has just been made in 
carrying out the excavations in Pompeii. In the 
neighbourhood of the Stabian gate an arched room 
t n found, containing a kind of basin ten 
inches deep, and surrounded by three walls. At 
the end of one of them is a canal one foot deep, 
and of the same width. The rest of the floor is 
formed of hard polished cement, and inclines 
down to an opening, which is in commnnica- 


tion with the basin. At the entrance are two 
leaden pipes, in thé form of the bills of geese, 
which served as water conductors, one to the basin 
the other to the canal. There are four small adja- 
cent rvoms, each with a bath, which was probably 
for the use of the gladiators who fought in the ad- 
joining Palestra. On the opposite side an inscrip- 
tion was found, which runs as follows :—‘‘C. Vu- 
lius. C. F. P. Aninius. C. F. U. V. T. D. Laconi- 
cum. Et. Destructarum. Faciund. Et. Porticus. 
Et, Palestra: Reficiunda. Locarunt. E. X. D. D. 
Ex. Ex. Piquniar. quod. Eos. F. Lecol. M. Ludos. 
Aut. M. Monumento. Consumere. Oportuit. 
Faciun. Coerarunt. Eidemque. Probaru.” 

We mentioned in a recent number that the 
Queen of Sweden and the Dowager Empress of 
Brazil had brought an action before the Civil 
Tribunal of Paris against M. Perrotin, publisher 
of the ‘ Memoirs of the late Marshal Marmont,’ to 
compel him to insert in the copies of the work re- 
maining unsold, and in those which may hereafter 
be published, docunients tending to show, in the 
opinion of the Queen and the Empress, that Mar- 
mont was guilty either of gross error or of wilful 
misrepresentation, in stating, as he does in the 
sixth volume, that Eugéne de Beauharnais, their 
father, disobeyed, in 1818, the orders of Napoleon I. 
to march tlie army of Italy to his assistatice against 
the allies, who had invaded France, and that con- 
sequently the said Beauharnais was, in the eyes of 
Frenchinen, guilty of something like treason both 
td the Emiperorand France. After hearing plead- 
ings on both sides from some of the most distin- 
guished counsel of the Parisian bar, the Tribuna 
has, within the last few days, given judgment to 
the effect that Marmont violated truth in his 
statenient, and that therefore the application of the 
royal and imperial plaintiffs must be granted. This 
judgment is of the very highest literary impor- 
tance: it, in fact, amounts to nothing less than 
this, that henceforth in France history shall not be 
written. It was shown in the case that the Empe- 
ror Napoleon I., in 1813, did give pressing orders to 
Beauharnais to march to his assistance, and that 
for some reason or other they were not obeyed. 
Marmont, from information he possessed (he was 
a leading actor in the events of the time), or 
thought he possessed, regarded the disobedience as 
a grave imputation on the honour of Beauharnais. 
In his quality of historian was he not warranted in 
so regarding it? Even admitting his view to be 
wrong, was he any more than any other man to be 
debarred from expressing it? Answer ‘“‘ Yes” to 
these questions, as the Civil Tribunal of Paris has 
done, and you prevent the historian or any other 
writer from expressing censure on the conduct or 
any part of the conduct of any public man; you 
must approve of the guillotining system of Robes- 
pierre and his associates, the reckless wars of 
Napoleon, the foolish ordinances of Charles X. 
And it follows that you must drag Mr. Macaulay 
into court for saying harsh things of James II., or 
even prosecute a publisher of ‘Tacitus,’ because 
the old Roman did not speak in eulogistic terms of 
many of his personages. 

The first volume of a new book of considerable 
interest has just been published at Prague, entitled 
‘Thé History of the Bohemian Brothers.’ There 
is at present no work of any reliable authority on 
the period of Bohemian history here treated of, in- 
cluding the years from 1437 to 1671. Palacky’s 
valuable history does not as yet go beyond 1439. 
Herr Gindely, the author of the present work, con- 
templates carrying his history down to the year 
1848. The first volume, which has just appeared, 
gives a complete and detailed history of that curious 
religious party known as the Bohemian Brothers ; 
the second will treat of the Bohemian insurrection 
in 1518; and the third, the history of the catholics 
and utraquists from the time of Huss to 1648. In 
the first volume, which includes the period from 
1457 to 1564, much new and most highly interesting 
matter is introduced, matter which has never 
hitherto been published, and which has produced 
the most unqualified praise from Herr Palacky, a 
rival Bohemian historian, and one ‘of the most 





deeply read and cultivated meh in the country. 





In speaking of Herr Gindely, he says that both 
in the depth of his studies and reseatch, and if 
the profuse richness of hitherto unknown materials 
which he has introduced, he has far surpassed all 
the historians who have preceded him, and that 
from the innumerable interesting facts which he 
has brought to light, he has not only filled a gap 
in the history of Bohemia, but in that of the Church 
itself. The style of the author is variable, and at 
no time very good, but the facts themselves are 
so interesting that one forgets the medium through 
which they come, 

Stephan Franceni, the author of several very 
valuable statistical works, died on the 19th July, 
at Berne, of which city he was a native. He was 
educated in Milan. 

The great work of M. Thiers, the ‘Histoire du 
Corsulat et de I’ Empire,’ approaches its conclusion, 
—the sixteenth volume is now in the press. 

The second instalment of Dr. Barth’s travels in 
Africa has just been published at Gotha, 








FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In presenting an abstract of the Report of the 
Committee appointed to consider the site best 
adapted for a National Gallery, we may mention 
that, as the members are unanimously of opinion 
that it is not desirable to remove the collections of 
ancient art from the British Museum, we have 
less reason for urging our previously expressed 
opinion, that the Gallery should be erected on the 
Kensington Gore estate. Circumstances have 
singularly concurred during the last year or two in 
favour of the Trafalgar-square site. The great 
alterations contemplated in Parliament-street for 
the erection, on a scale of princely magnificence, of 
new Government offices, the reduction of impuri- 
ties arising from smoke, the ornamental improve- 
ments in St. James’s Park—all, more or less, re- 
concile one to side with the majority of the Com- 
mittee. But the truth is, the public have been 
kept waiting so long for a depository for the 
national pictures, that almost any site will find 
acceptance now, so long as the building is really 
grand and commodious. 


‘¢ At our first meeting we were informed that 
one of our colleagues, Mr. Ford, was unable, from 
illness, to act upon the Commission. His retire- 
ment reduced the number of Commissioners to 
five ; and as the royal warrant requires that five 
signatures should be affixed to our Report, we have 
been compelled to frame a statement to which all 
of ‘us could agree, and which, therefore, could 
hardly contain much more than a summary of our 
proceedings, without the arguments and inferences 
usually to be found in similar documents. 

‘“* Having chosen a chairman, and appointed, as 
empowered to do, a secretary, we devoted several 
meetings to the consideration of the effects of the 
metropolitan atmosphere on pictures and works of 
art, and we agreed to the following resolution :— 
‘The evidence hitherto adduced, considered collec- 
tively, does not lead to any decisive conclusion 
against placing the new National Gallery within 
the metropolis.’ To which words, it was proposed 
by Professor Faraday, seconded by Mr. Richmond, 
to prefix the following, —‘That the presence of the 
National Gallery within the smoke and atmosphere 
of London involves, from the consequent extra 
dirtiness and necessary cleaning of the pictures, an 
amount of wear and tear which would occur only 
in a smaller degree in clearer and more airy situa- 
tions ;’ but this proposed amendment was nega- 
tived by the votes of three of us, namely, Lord 
Broughton (our chaitman), the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and Mr. Cockerell. 

‘We then considered it expedient to direct our 
attention to that which forms the second portion 
of our duties, namely, ‘To report on the desirable- 
ness of combining with “the new National ary’ 
the Fine Art and Archxological Collections of the 
British Museum.’ We took this course because it 
seemed manifestly indispensable to determine the 
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contents, in order to ascertain the required size, 
and to know the size before fixing on the site of the 
proposed building. 

* For this purpose, we held two meetings at the 
British Museum, and assisted by some of the 
superior officers, examined the arrangements, and, 
in a cursory manner, the contents of that great 
establishment. To guide our judgment in this 
matter, we consulted several eminent artists, and 
had the advantage of referring to two valuable 
documents, to be found in the Appendix. In the 
course of our inquiry, our colleague, Professor 
Faraday, applied chemical tests to sume of the dis- 
coloured marbles, and his letter on the subject will 
be appended to this Report. 

“The result of this part of our inquiry was, that 
we came unanimously to the following resolution : 
—‘That it is not expedient to break up or remove 
the collections of ancient sculpture and archeology 
in the British Museum.’ This resolution had no 
reference to the abstract question of uniting sculp- 
ture and painting—a combination recommended 
by the great majority of witnesses—but contained 
only an answer to the specific question put to us 
by the Royal warrant. 

“* At a subsequent meeting, indeed, Mr. Rich- 
mond, seconded by Prof. Faraday, proposed to add 
to the above resolution the following words :— 
‘That, though the Commissioners think it unde- 
sirable to break up the collections of ancient art 
and archeology in the British Museum, and for the 
present inexpedient to remove them, they are yet 
of opinion that the future combination of sculpture 
with painting should be provided for in the new 
National Gallery, a primary use of which should 
be to preserve examples of the Art of past ages in 
all its branches, in the order best adapted to exhibit 
their beauty and to illustrate their sequence and 
character.’ This proposition the three other Com- 
missioners did not think it necessary to adopt. 

‘From considering this matter we proceeded.to 
collect materials for forming a judgment on the 
main question submitted to our decision—namely, 
to determine the site of the new National Gallery; 
and on this point we must confess that we were 
embarrassed rather than aided both by consulting 
previously recorded opinions and examining many 
witnesses. For not only did we find, as might be 
expected, a great diversity of opinion, but, in some 
instances, we perceived that the same persons, and 
those of the highest authority, might be cited for 
opinions either totally different from each other or 
much modified. Two examples of this contradic- 
tion may suffice.” 

The report adduces the case of two Parliament- 
ary Committees coming to opposite conclusions, 
and to Sir Charles Barry having changed his 
opinion between 1848 and 1857. It then pro- 
ceeds : 

“« At the outset of our deliberations it appeared 
that many sites might be considered worthy of 
especial notice, but on closer examination we found 
our choice to be limited to a very few. We felt 
that any encroachment on the royal parks would 
meet with general opposition, and we must add 
that it would, in our opinion, be most undesirable. 
This conviction excluded us also from recommend- 
ing the site of either of the royal palaces, supposing 
that such a proposal could with propriety be made, 
for no suitable structure could be raised on such a 
site without to a certain degree encroaching on the 
parks, either by the building itself or by the requi- 
site approaches to it. A suggestion was made in 
favour of the inner circle of the Regent’s Park by 
a witness who has given much attention to the 
subject, but our resolution not to advise the erection 
of large buildings on any of the open spaces now 
used for public resort, as well as objections to the 
nature of the soil, induced us to exclude that site 
from our final consideration. 

**We could not adopt the proposal to remove 
the national pictures to the upper floor of the 
British Museum, although that plan came recom- 
mended to us by a high authority. 

* After these and other deductions, for which 
we do not think it necessary to give detailed rea- 


limited to two sites—the site of the present Na- 
tional Gallery, sufficiently enlarged, and the Ken- 
sington Gore estate. 

‘‘The advantages and disadvantages of the 
Kensington Gore estate were stated in full and 
minute detail before the Select Committee of 1853, 
and we examined some of the principal witnesses 
who then gave evidence on that subject. 

‘*So far as space for a building of great magni- 
tude with capacity for future enlargement is con- 
cerned, this site is in our opinion undoubtedly to. 
be preferred, and we cannot but conclude that the 
air must be on the whole less impure there than at 
Charing Cross. Whether it will continue to be so 
when the neighbouring land to the south-west and 
west shall be covered with buildings and become a 
part of the metropolis may by some be doubted. 

‘¢ We ought not altogether to overlook the fact, 
although it need not govern our decision, that the 
choice of this site would occasion a saving to the 
amount of whatever outlay might be requisite for 
the purchase of land elsewhere. 

‘‘On the other hand, the site of the present 
National Gallery is incontestably more accessible 
—more in the way of all classes, and, from long 
usage, more familiar to them, than any position in 
the outskirts of the metropolis. The surpassing 
merits of this site in this respect are fully set forth 
in the unanimous Report of the Select Committee 
of 1848, to which we have previously referred. And 
in regard to capacity for enlargement, which seems 
to be the chief matter of doubt, there can be no 
impediments now which were not known to the 
eminent practical statesmen who composed the 
Committee and prepared the Report of 1848. 

‘*In regard to atmospheric impurities, it is, as 
has been previously admitted, inferior to the site of 
Kensington Gore; but additional care, the more 
general protection of the pictures by glass, which is 
strongly recommended by some of our more com- 
petent witnesses, architectural improvements in a 
new building, and recent legislation, which has done 
much to purify the metropolitan atmosphere, and 
may do more, would probably much improve its 
present condition. Considered architecturally, the 
site of Trafalgar Square stands by common consent 
without a rival ; and the substitution of a building 
worthy of the British people for the present edifice 
would command universal admiration, and do 
honour to the age. 

“Tt only remains for us to state that, having 
duly considered the premises, we have decided 
by a majority of three votes to one (one of our 
colleagues having declined to vote) in favour of 
the site of the present National Gallery. 

“Witness our hands and seals this 15th day of 
June, 1857, ‘* BROUGHTON. 

H. H. Mitmay. 

M. Farapay. 
C. R. CocKERELL. 
Gro. RIcHMoND.” 

Mr. Turner, A.R.A., expired last week at the 
advanced age of 83. He was a relative of the late 
J. M. W. Turner, and engraved many of his most 
celebrated works. 

Mr. Westmacott, R.A., has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture to the Royal Academy. 

The antiques brought from Budrum by the 
Gorgon have been disembarked at Woolwich, and 
are stated to be for the most part in excellent pre- 
servation. They include numerous mosaics repre- 
senting battles and mythological scenes, as well as 
a large mosaic portrait of King Mausolus. 

The Seddon subscription appeal, we are happy 
to be able to report, has been so far successful, 
that the picture of Jerusalem, with the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, has been purchased for 4201., and with 
the consent of the trustees is to be placed in the 
National Gallery. It will be remembered that the 
proposal to purchase this picture for the nation 
was publicly made at a meeting in the Rooms of 
the Society of Arts, when Mr. Ruskin discoursed 
with eloquence and zeal on its merits. A net sur- 
plus of about 150/. is to be presented to Mrs. Tho- 
mas Seddon with the purchase money. 





sons in this Report, we found our choice, in fact, 





4 Paris, in the room of the late M. Simart. 


scribing the Battle of Balaclava to the Royal F 

at Windsor Castle, has been for some time past on 
exhibition at Messrs. Graves’s, Pall Mall ; and ig 
quite of importance enough to claim a passi 
record as one of the productions of mark whi 
this year has witnessed. The peculiar difficulties 
which attend the treatment of a subject of this 
class are too obvious and familiar to need enumera- 
tion ; and it is only due to Mr. Sant to say 
with the ingenuity and variety of resources that he 
always has at his command, they have been ina 
great measure met and overcome. The figures are 
eleven in all, forming one group with subdivisions - 
the whole producing an harmonious and united 
effect without sameness. At the head of the 
principal curve of outline are placed the heads of 
Prince Albert and Lord Cardigan; the latter 
being somewhat dwarfed, from his commanding 
height, to aid in the effect of the composition, 
Lower, on the spectator’s left, are the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred ; and on his left, the 
Princess Royal and Princess Alice. A second 
curve includes the figures of the Duchess of Wel- 
lington and Lord Rivers, and in front are the 
Princesses Louisa and Helena and Prince Arthur, 
This arrangement of the figures, if not perfectly 
satisfactory to the eye, is extremely ingenious 
and happy. The colour and painting are not 
inferior, a few of the artist’s peculiarities 
appearing in the treatment of the hair and 
of some of the textures. But the main in- 
terest attaches to the portraits, which have been 
manifestly studied with the greatest attention, and 
which have been kept at an almost excessive 
degree of prominence above the dresses, orns 
ments, furniture, &c. The latter appear to be 
somewhat hasty and unfinished, by the side of the 
elaborate painting of the features. The likenesses 
are excellent, and the pains which have been taken 
to mark minute varieties of expression in the mem- 
bers-of the Royal Family, have perhaps detracted 
a little from the life-like air that is communicated 
by the lineaments of a first sketch. In short, if 
too much study has been given to the features and 
too little to the accessories, if the harmony has not 
been accurately preserved, this is scarcely an error ; 
it is a peculiarity which may almost be admired in 
a work of so much ability as this of Mr. Sant. 


A statue of the late Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, the 
French naturalist, has heen ordered for the town 
of Etampes, his native place, and it will probably 
be inaugurated with considerable pomp in October 
next. 

M. Jouffroy, the French sculptor, has been 
elected a member of the Academy of Fine Arts of 
After a 
successful competition in his youth, he was sent to 
Rome, at the expense of the government, to study 
his profession, and he has since gained distinction 
by a Young Neapolitan Shepherd Weeping om @ 
Tomb ; a Cain Accursed, a Young Girl confiding 
her First Secret to Venus (an exquisite production) ; 
Spring, Autumn, a statue of Napoleon, aa 
various other works. 

There seem to be considerable difficulties thrown 
in the way of the great poet festival, as it is 
which should take place at Weimar, on the ard 
September, when Professor Rietschel’s group of 
Schiller and Goethe is to be first disclosed to the 
public. Rietschel himself is not content with the 
site chosen, and has been to Weimar to see if it be 
possible to change it. There are, too, to be great 
dramatic representations, at which the first German 
talent is to appear on the Weimar stage. Among 
the names mentioned are those of Devrient, Daw- 
ison, Kéckert, Berg, Bayer, Burck, &c. These 
artists are not quite d’accord, but as every exertion 
will be made by the Duke and his theatre-directot, 
Herr Dingelstedt, it is to be hoped that the 
crumpled rose-leaves will be smoothed, and malta 
arranged to general satisfaction. The festival wi 


be, as far as one can foresee, one which will “i 
easily matched in the present century, and whi 

certainly ought not to be missed by those who can 
possibly attend. There will be a large attendance 
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cluding poets, painters, actors, authors, and princes. 
The Duke of Weimar is himself a man of highly 
cultivated mind, of literary tastes, and considerable 
artistic knowledge, and has the advantage also of 
being exceedingly popular amongst artists, so that 
his personal influence will do much to enhance the 
pleasures of the festival. 

An association is being formed in the busy ma- 
nufacturing town of Lille, in France, for having 
annual exhibitions of the works of living artists in 
the town, similar to those at Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, &c. It is intended that the first exhi- 
bition shall take place next year, and as Lille is 
close to Belgium, and within easy reach of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Holland, and as, too, a con- 
siderable portion of its population is wealthy, it is 
hoped that Dutch, German, and English artists will 
exhibit largely. 

A new gothic monument is now being erected 
on the Drachenfels, near Bonn, in memory of the 
war of freedom, and to replace an old monument 
which has fallen into decay. It is to be opened to 
the public with great ceremony on the 15th of this 
month. 

The transport of the beautiful though small 
collection of casts in Dresden, known as the Ra- 
phael-Mengs Museum, has within the last few 
days been accomplished from the old gallery to the 
new building, under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Hetner. It will in a very short time be 
thrown open to the public. 

Herr Albert Zimmermann, one of the first 
landscape painters in Munich, and indeed one of 
the greatest of modern German artists, has been 
appointed director of the Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts in Milan. His loss will be greatly felt 
in Munich, in which town he has lived for a great 
number of years, and was respected by all who 
knew him. 

The Baroness Buttlar died a few days ago at 
Florence. She was a niece of. Friederich and 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, and in early life celebrated 
as a painter of no mean talent. She studied for 
many yearsin London underSir Thomas Lawrence. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Mr. T. P. Cooxx’s appearance on the occasion 
of the benefit for the Jerrold fund gave so much 
satisfaction, that he was solicited to give his repre- 
sentation of William, in Black-eyed Susan, for six 
nights, atthe Haymarket. The veteran actor having 
consented, crowds have this week had the grati- 
fication of witnessing a performance which, to many 
of those present, must have been otherwise only 
known from the traditions of the stage. With 
allowance for the advanced age of Mr. Cvoke, 
they can now understand the enthusiasm and 
delight which greeted his appearance for hundreds 
of successive nights in his time of earlier vigour 
and activity. Even as he now appears, no actor 
has ever displayed greater spirit and feeling in the 
part. Mr. Buckstone’s Gnatbrain is also an in- 
imitable piece of acting throughout, and the whole 
of the characters are well represented by the mem- 
bers of the Haymarket company. The remem- 
brance of Douglas Jerrold’s recent death has 
thrown additional interest over this series of per- 
formances of a play worthy of all the reputation 
that it gained for its author, and appealing to 
national feeling as well as touching the common 
sympathies of human nature. The entertainments 
of these evenings have included Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
clever and amusing new comedy, The Victims ; 
and the performances of a juvenile American pro- 
digy, Miss Anna Maria Quinn, in a dramatic 
sketch entitled The Actress of All Work, in which 
she assumes a succession of characters, a provincial 
actress, a literary fop, an old granny of eighty, an 
opera dancer, and two or three besides, all of which 
she sustains with amusing vivacity and creditable 
talent. It is seldom that specimens of precocious 
genius afford satisfaction while exciting wonder, 
but Miss Quinn’s animated manner and remark- 
ably clear elocution sustain the attention and in- 

of the audience, and mark her as one who 





may attain to eminence, if her physical develop- 
ment be not checked by the early forcing to which 
her faculties have been subjected. She is a good 
dramatic type of the rising generation of America, 
where boys and girls, according to our English 
notions, are rare, and where children shoot up sud- 
denly into precocious specimens of adult humanity. 

The programme of the Norfolk and Norwich Fes- 
tival, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of September, 
has been issued, and presents a promise of a rich 
musical treat. On the first morning will be per- 
formed Spohr’s sacred cantata, ‘God, Thou art 
Great,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ or ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ and Mozart's ‘Requiem.’ On Thursday 
morning, Beethoven’s Mount of Olives and Haydn's 
Seasons will be given ; and on Friday the Messiah 
of Handel. Among the pieces marked for the even- 
ing concerts are Spohr’s symphony, The Seasons, 
Mr. Howard Glover’s Tam o’Shanter, a portion of 
Pierson’s Faust, anda variety of other composi- 
tions. The principal vocalists are Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Weiss, Mrs. Lockey, Madlle. 
Piccolomini, and Mdlle. Leonhardi, a name new in 
this country, Gardoni, Belletti, Giuglini, Mirandi, 
Weiss, and Lockey. Mr. Benedict is the conductor. 

Arrangements are made for ample operatic 
entertainment in the provinces this autumn. The 
principal artistes of Her Majesty’s Theatre are to 
appear at all the great towns, commencing with 
Manchester, August 10 to 15, Bradfcrd, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, where the series of performances closes in 
the middle of October. The company of the Royal 
Italian have also a campaign marked out. An 
operatic corps formed from both houses will appear 
in a series of performances, in which Grisi and 
Mario are to form the chief attraction, announced 
to commence at the Princess’s theatre on the 
24th inst. Madame Alboni, Madame Gassier, 
and Herr Formes, are engaged for these per- 
formances. The supplemental nights at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre at reduced prices have attracted 
crowded audiences, but we do not feel called on to 
notice in detail these twilight prolongations of the 
season. Mozart's Nozze di Figaro was given on 
one of the evenings, and Mdlle. Piccolomini gained 
fresh laurels by her lively representation of 
Susanna, and the cast was otherwise strong. The 
remaining nights were devoted to repetitions of 
the operas that have been most popular through- 
out the season. 

Madame Ristori has prolonged her stay, and 
during this week has repeated her chief represen- 
tations, appearing once also as Maria Stuarda, a 
most expressive performance, but not so striking 
as several other of her great parts. Mr. Gye will 
have to bestir himself betimes for next season. 
It is not likely that the opera concerts will be per- 
mitted next year at the Crystal Palace, certainly 
not on the same terms, and a third visit of Madame 
Ristori may prove less attractive than the first, so 
that it is time to secure a larger house, by which 
alone the campaign of 1858 can be sustained in 
opposition to the revived popularity of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. 

The Royal Panopticon in Leicester-square is to 
be re-opened as a Jardin @hiver, with a great va- 
riety of entertainments, provided Mr. E. T, Smith 
can get a sufficient number of shareholders to sup- 
ply the means for setting the speculation afloat. 
20,0002. is the working capital proposed to be 
raised, on which a minimum of six per cent. in- 
terest is promised on the security of the property. 
To the public the advertisement holds out miscel- 
laneous attractions—musical, equestrian, culinary, 
and social. The site is the best in London for the 
objects proposed, but it will all depend on the ma- 
nagement whether it becomes a reputable place of 
recreation, or a repetition, on a large scale, of some 
of the adjoining Piccadilly saloons. 


The dramatic news from Paris is, that in spite 
of the heat, which is described as having been 
almost tropical, the Théatre des Variétés has re- 
opened its doors with a new piece, called the Poi- 
gnard de Iéonora, which is a farce of the Palais 
Royal stamp, though not quite so mirth-provoking 





as those of that house. Levassor, who has trans- 
ferred his services to the Variétés, plays in it; and 
his part, strange to say, is that of a simple 
Parisian—not of an eccentric English milord. 

The bad state of Mdlle. Rachel’s health having 
rendered her re-appearance on the stage extremely 
improbable, she has just caused all her furniture 
and her collection of works of art to be sold by 
auction in Paris, None of her pictures fetched 
very high prices, though they bore the names of 
Bouchers, Isabey, Nattier, Diazet. It is said 
that she intends to take up her permanent resi- 
dence in Italy. 

Meyerbeer has returned to Paris. He says that 
he would allow the Africaine to be performed in 
the course of the winter if he could only find a 
cantatrice up to his mark. 

Herr Czerny, whose death we briefly noticed a 
few numbers back, was one of the most prolific 
composers of the day. The works of Beethoven do 
not exceed one hundred and thirty, nor those of 
Hummel one hundred and twelve, but Czerny’s 
compositions had almost reached the incredible 
number of one thousand. He was born in Fe- 
bruary, 1791, and at the age of fourteen began his 
career of a pianoforte teacher, and was from that 
time, for thirty years, esteemed the best musical 
instructor in Vienna. He did not appear before 
the public as a composer till he was twenty-seven 
years old. He was more successful in his arrange- 
ment of melodies and his works for instruction than 
in his original compositions, which were light, easy, 
and melodious, but betrayed no great depth nor 
talent. He worked for almost all the publishers in 
Germany, but was better paid by an English 
house, which purchased several of his composi- 
tions. He had been in personal communication 
and on terms of friendship with all the musical ce- 
lebrities of his day. He lived latterly in great 
retirement, and devoted himself assiduously to his 
cats, who were the friends and amusement of his 
declining years. The little man, with his black 
skull-cap and kindly face, will be for many a day 
missed from the back benches of the Viennese con- 
cert rooms, where he was invariably to be found 
when any music was being performed. 

The musical remains of Glenka, the Russian 
composer, whose death we lately announced, are 
now in the hands of his friend Professor Deher, 
and will shortly be published in Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. 

A gigantic musical festival took place on the 
12th and 13th of July, at Zittau, with about twelve 
hundred singers ; it was attended by one hundred 
and forty choral sovieties from Saxony and 
Bohemia. 
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Royat Institution. — May 8th.—The Lord 
Wensleydale, Vice-President, in the chair. F. 
Crace Calvert, Esq., F.C.S.,‘On M. Chevreul’s 
Laws of Colour.’—Mr. Crace Calvert stated that 
he had three objects in view in this discourse. 
The first was to make known the laws of colours, 
as discovered by his learned master, M. Chevreul ; 
secondly, to explain their importance in a scientific 
point of view ; and, thirdly, their value to arts and 
manufactures. To understand the laws of colours, 
it is necessary to know the composition of light ; 
Newton was the first person who gave to the world 
any statement relative to the components of light, 
which he said consisted of seven colours—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
It is now distinctly proved that four of those seven 
colours of the spectrum are the result of the com- 
binations of the three colours now known as the 
primitive colours—viz., red, blue, and yellow. Thus 
blue and red combined produce purple or indigo ; 
blue and yellow, green; while red and yellow, 
produce orange ; these facts being known, it is 
easy to prove that there are not seven, but three 
primitive, and four secondary, called complemen- 
tary colours, Several proofs can be given that 


light is composed of three colours only. One of 


the most simple consists in placing pieces of blue, 
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red, and yellow papers on a circular disc, and 
rotating it rapidly ; the effect to the eye being to 
produce & disc of white light. If, therefore, the 
eye can be deceived so readily while the disc 
travels at so slow 4 rate, what must necessarily be 
the case when it is remembered that light proceeds 
at the rate of 190,000 miles per second? The 
rapidity with which light travels is such that the 
eye is not able to perceive either the blue, red, or 
yellow, the nerves of the retina not being sensitive 
enough to receive and convey successively to the 
thind the three or seven colours of which the light 
is composed. Before entering into the laws of 
colour, Mr. Crace Calvert stated that it might be 
interesting to know what scientific minds had 
devoted attention to the laws of colours. Buffon 
followed Newton, and his researches had special 
reference to what M. Chevreul had called 
the ‘‘successive contrasts” of colours. Father 
Scherffer, a monk, also wrote on the laws of colour. 
Goethe, the poet, also brought his mind to bear 
upon the subject, and studied it to a great extent. 
Count Rumford, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, published several memoirs on the laws of 
colours. He explained Very satisfactorily the 
“successive” contrast, and arrived at some insight 
into the ‘simultaneous ” one ; still he did not lay 
down its real laws. Prieur, Leblanc, Harris, and 
Field, were also writers of most interesting works 
on this subject. ‘lhe reason that they did not arrive 
at the definite laws of colour was because they had 
not divided those laws into succéssive, simultaneous, 
and mixed contrasts. These form the basis of the 
practical laws of colour, and the honour of their 
discovery is due to M. Chevreul. The reason why 
a surface appears white or brilliant is, that a large 
portion of the light which falls on its surface is 
reflected on the retina, and in such a quantity as 
gives to the surface a brilliant aspect ; whilst in 
orm white surfaces, the rays of light being dif- 
sed in all directions, and a small portion only 
arriving to the eye, the surface does not appear 
iant. The influence of colours. on these two 
kinds of surfaces is very different, as may be per- 
ceived by the examples round the room, showing 
the influence of different colours on gold ornaments. 
When rays of light, instead of being reflected, are 
absorbed by a surface or substance it appears 
black ; therefore white and black are not colours, as 
they are due to the reflection or absorption of un- 
decomposed light. It is easy to understand why a 
surface appears blue; it is due to the property 
Which the surface has to reflect only blue rays, 
whilst it absorbs the yellow and red rays; and if 
@ certain portion of light is reflected with one of the 
coloured rays it will decrease its intensity ; thus 
red rays with white ones produce pink. On the 
contrary, if a quantity of undecomposed light is 
absorbed, black is produced, which by tarnishing 
the colour and making it appear darker, generates 
dark reds, blues, or yellows. The secondary 
colours are produced by one of the primitive 
colours being absorbed and the two others reflected ; 
for example, if red be absorbed, and blue and 
yellow reflected, the surface appears green. 
There are two reasons why a perfect blue, yellow, 
red, cannot be seen, &c. The first is, that surfaces 
cannot entirely absorb one or two rays and reflect 
the others. Th 
receives the impression of one colour, immediately 
its complementary colour is generated ; thus, if a 
blue circle is placed on a perfectly grey surface, an 
orange hue will be perceived round it; if an orange 
circle, round it will be noticed a bluish tint ; ifa 
red circle, a green; if a greenish yellow circle, a 
violet ; if an orange yellow circle, an indigo ; and 
soon. The “successive” contrast has long been 
known ; and it consists in the fact that on looking 
stédfastly for a few minutes on a red surface fixed 
on & white sheet of paper, and then carrying the 
eye to another white sheet, there will be perceived 
on it not a red, but a green one ; if green, red ; if 
purple, yellow ; if blue, orange. e “ simulta- 


neous” contrast is the most interesting and useful 
to be acquainted with. When two coloured sur- 
faces aré in juxtaposition, they mutually influence 
each othér—favourably, if harmonising colours, or 


e second is, that when the retina | 





in @ contrary manner if discordant: and in such 
proportion in either case as to be in exact ratio with 
the quantity of complementary colour which is 
generated in the eye: for example, if two half- 
sheets of plain tinted paper, one dark green, the 
other of a brilliant red, are placed side by side ona 
grey piece of cloth, the colours will be mutually im- 
proved in consequence of the green generated by 
the red surface adding itself to the green of the 
juxtaposed surface, thus increasing its intensity, the 
green in its turn augmenting the beauty of the red. 
This effect can easily be appreciated if two other 
pieces of paper of the same colours are placed at a 
short distance from the corresponding influenced 


ones, as below :— 
Red Red Green, Green. 

It is not sufficient merely to place complementary 
colours side by side to produce harmony of colour, 
since the respective intensities have a most decided 
influence : thus pink and light green agree, red and 
dark green also ; but light green and dark red, pink 
and dark green, do not; and thus to obtain the 
maximum of effect and perfect harmony the follow- 
ing colours must be placed side by side, taking into 
account their exact intensity of shade and tint. 


Harmonising Colours. 


Primitive Complementary 
Colours. Colours. 
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If attention is not paid to the arrangement of 
colours according to the above diagram, instead of 
their mutually improving each other, they will, on 
the contrary, lose in beauty; thus if blue and 
purple are placed side by side, the blue throwing 
its complementary colour, orange, upon the purple, 
will give it a faded appearance; and the blue re- 


assume a greenish tinge. The same may be said 
of yellow and red, if placed in juxtaposition. The 
red, by throwing its complementary colour, green, 
on the yellow, communicates to it a greenish tinge ; 
the yellow, by throwing its purple hue, imparts to 
the red a disagreeable purple appearance. The 
very great importance of these principles to every 
one who intends to display or arrange coloured 
goods or fabrics was convincingly shown by Mr. 
Crace Calvert, from a great variety of embroidered 
silks (kindly lent by Mr. Henry Houldsworth), 
calicos, and paper-hangings, which demonstrated 
that if these laws are neglected, not only will the 
labour and talent expended by the manufacturer to 
produce on a given piece of goods the greatest 
effect possible, be neutralised, but perhaps lost. It 
was clearly demonstrated that these effects are not 
only produced by highly-coloured surfaces, but also 
by those whose colours are exceedingly pale, as, 
for example, light greens, or light blues with buffs, 
and that even in grey surfaces, as pencil drawings, 
the contrast of tone between two shades was dis- 
tinctly visible. The contrast of tone or tint was 
most marked when two tints of the same colour 
were juxtaposed, and it was therefore the interest 
of an artist to pay attention to this principle when 
employing two tints of the same scale of colour. 
From the ‘‘ mixed contrast” arises the rule that a 
brilliant colour should never be looked at for any 
length of time, if its true tint or brilliancy is to be 
appreciated ; for if a piece of red cloth is looked at 
for a few minutes, green, its complementary colour, 
is generated in the eye, and adding itself to a por- 





tion of the red, produces black, which tarnishes 
| the beauty of the red. This contrast éxplains, too, 





ceiving the orange yellow of the purple will) 
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why the tone of a colour is modified, either favour. 
ably or otherwise, according to the colour which 
the eye has previously looked at. Favourably, 
when, for instance, the eye first looks to a yellow 
surface, and then to a purple one; and unfavoys 
ably, when it tooks at a blue and then ata pu 
Mr. Crace Calvert also showed that black and white 
surfaces assume different hues according to the 
colours placed in juxtaposition with them; fo 
example, black acquires an orange or purple tint if 
the colours placed beside it are blue or orange ; but 
these effects can be overcome, in the case of these 
or any colours, by giving to the influenced colour 4 
tint similar to that influencing it. Thus, to pre- 
vent black becoming orange by its contact with 
blue, it is merely necessary that the black should be 
blued, and in such proportion that the amount of 
blue will neutralise the orange thrown on it hy influ. 
ence, thus producing black. As an instance, to 
prevent a grey design acquiring a pinkish shade 
through working it with green, give the grey 4 
greenish hue, which, by neutralising the pink, will 
generate white light, and thus preserve the grey, 
Mr. Crace Calvert, after explaining the chromatic 
table of M. Chevreul, which enabled any person at 
a glance to ascertain what was the complementary 
colour of any of the 13,480 colours which M. Chev- 
real, had distinctly classed in his table, stated that 
it was of the highest importance to artists to be 
acquainted with these laws, in order to know at 
once the exact colour, shade, and tint, which would 
produce the greatest effect when placed beside 
another colour, and that they could save the great 
length of time which no doubt the great masters 
lost in ascertaining by experiment those laws, which 
they could now learn in a few hours by consulting 
M.Chevreul’s work. 


ZooLocicaL.—July 28th.—Prof. Busk, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Dr. Gray communicated through the 
Secretary a paper, containing a Synopsis of the 
Families and Genera of Barked Corals. Dr. Gray 
also communicated a notice of a marine animal 
taken on the coast of Montrose, and presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. Beattie, Secretary of 
the Montrose Natural History Society. Dr. Gray 
provisionally named it Lineus Beattiei, after its 
discoverer. The Secretary read a paper containing 
the description of a web-producing Lepidopterous 
insect, from Wollombi, by A. W. Scott, Esq., 
member of the Legislative Assembly in New South 
Wales. The paper was accompanied by a beautiful 
drawing executed by Miss Scott. The Secretary 
also read a paper by Mr. Lovell Reeve, containing 
descriptions of six new Shells, including a Cyprea 
and Murex of great beauty, from the collection of 
Sir David Barclay, of Port Louis, Mauritius. Mr. 
Sclater read a paper ‘On a Collection of Birds made 
by Signor Matteo Botteri, in the vicinity of Orizaba, 
in Southern Mexico. Of the species contained in 
this collection upwards of 120 were the same 38 
had been already mentioned in Mr. Selater’s papers 
upon M. Sallé’s birds. Other species were not i0- 
cluded in M. Sallé’s collections, and were now 
enumerated, with remarks upon their nomenclature, 
geographical distribution, &. The Society's at 
tention was particularly called to three spect 
mens—a very curious American type, the Vire 
lanius melitophrys, Bp.; a new Zonotrichia, pte 
posed to be named after the discoverer Z. Bottert, 
and an apparently new form of Virconine, which 
was tharacterized under the title Neochioe brev- 
pennis. Dr. Crisp exhibited a nest which he found 
in May last on the eastern coast of Suffolk. It 
was covered with twigs and staall branches, like that 
of a magpie. Dr. Crisp believed that it was the 
deserted nest of the Great Grey Shrike, (Lantus 
excubitor). Dr. Crisp read a second communication 
on the presefice or absence of air in the bones od 
birds. The object of the Author was to correct t 
prevailing error that the bones of birds contain alt 
his conclusion being that the majority of Bri “4 
Birds have no air in their bones ; and that with t 
exception of the Falconide, but very few 
birds had hollow femora. 
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HE SOLAR SYSTEM AS IT IS, AND 
T NOT AS IT IS REPRESENTED; wherein is shown, 
for the first time, the true, proper motion of the Sun through 
for me atthe rate of 100,000 Miles per Hour. By R. J. MOK- 
RISON, Lieut. R.N. 

“Jf the sun move, the system moves with it, in the manner 
which Mr. Morrison describes.” —ATHENZUM. 
London: Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 


HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Spe ies of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 

MR.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates, 

In Three Vols. royal 8vo, ee in the order of publication, 
7 128 








In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“ wings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on B gg devections pooner prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with thesubject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
psnsRs’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SrEcTATOR. . 

“This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; 80 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate." —ATHENZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 

A Description of the B ical and C ial Characters 

of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 

Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 

use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 

Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. 





Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
Arias. 

“As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GuarDIAN. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Two Vols., 4to, cloth, price £10. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
_ Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Dreectors. 


Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 

William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Prethium, With Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of thé Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
of £100 for the whole term of life :— 





required for the A 




















Without | With Without | With 

Age. | profits. | Profits. |] 48 | Pros. | Profits. 
£8. d. a. £8. da. £s. da. 

15 111 0 | 115 0 40 21810 | 3 6 5 
29 11330 | 119 8 50 409] 4107 
30 240 10 4 60 @10)674 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTep 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5007. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sams of 
50l.and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the‘sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 108. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additi for 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 


EAST, LONDON. 

The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the 
rate of Five per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 
30th Jane, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between the 
hours of Ten and Four. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
10th July, 1857. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Investment Accounts, sent 
free on application. 





pus MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
EstasuisHep 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £280,000 invested in Government ana Real Securities, 
created entirely by the steady acc lation of the Premi ,and 
all belonging to the Memb The Assurances in force are 
£1,260,000, and the Income upwards of £55,000 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with 
the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past Year, and the 
General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 
3ist December last, will be given on a written or personal appli- 
cation. 








CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of Five per Cent. on the 
paid-up Capital on the Shares of the Society will be payable at 
this Office on and after THUKSDAY, the 20th day cf August 


instant. 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Actuary. 
N.B.—A detailed account of the SIXTH BONUS, declared in 
January last, can be had free on application to the Office, or of 
any of the Society’s Agents. 








QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A most 


refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed 
principally of Turkish condiments combined with various 
culinary productions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, and forms a valuable addition to 
Soups, Minces, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies, and Puddings, as well 
as to Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts 
a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
To be had of all Sauce Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale 
Agents, Crosse and Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho 
Square, London. 





every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 21. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 16381. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10002. each. ; 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
- Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
These potent remedies constitute a materia medica in them- 
selves, for there is no internal or external remedy, controllable by 
medicine, for which the one or the other of them is not a positive 
remedy—Eruptions, Tumours, Scrofula, Scurvy, Cancer, Asthma, 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Dropsy, subside and disappear under the 
action of these joint medicines, and in cases of Indigestion, Sick 
Head 











Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 

£ 8s. d. #2 8s. d. £ 6. 4. 

1620. 2 « 523 16 0 145 0 1638 1 0 
1826. . . 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830... - 24112 0 93 20 1334 14 0 
1835. 2 2 185 3 0 88 17 0 1274 0 0 
1810. . « « 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
W452 2. 6515 0 7918 0 1145 18 0 
1850. . 6 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1065.0. 2 _ 15 0 0 1015 9 0 











And for intermediate years in proportion. 





THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—_>—_—. 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 


Comp: 
nearly £2 
Partie 


any has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Sinsuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,980 8s. 94., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Prace, Patt Matt, Lorroy, S.W. 





THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary, 


he, Bile, Liver Complaints, Debility, and other disorders 
originating in the internal organs, the Pills produce the most 
tani its i nah} 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holl y’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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DR. DE JONGH’S” 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over everyother 
variety, secured the entire confidence aid almost univeisal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION , BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM 8TRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





From ‘‘THE LANCET.” 


“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as 
might be | Dr. pe Joneu gives the preference to the 
Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of Cod Liver Oil, no doubt, partly depends. Some of the defi- 
ciences of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its pre- 
paration, and especially to its filtrati h 1. Ix 
THE PREFERENCE OF THE Licut Brown OVER THE Pace OIL we 
FULLY coNncuR. We have’ carefully tested a specimen of Dr. pz 
Joncu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 








Sold owrx in Imrrxtat. Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
98 ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonon’s stamp and signa - 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, #8 they proceed from interested 





motives, and will result in disappointment to the purchaser. 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMON IUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(THE Six Guiyza Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 


ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Sc. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
: 10 to 55 GUINEAS. sea 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 





MeEssks. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 





AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fout Descriptive Lists or Harmoniums, aND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL *BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. _ 


London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvapar, August 8, 1857. 














